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PART I. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art. XLV.—Practical Observations on the reclaiming of 
Marsh or Rush Land, putting down Trunks in these lands 
ant preparing the land for the seed; by Q. E. D. 


Mr. Editor,—It is one of those gloomy depressing days, 
which induce Englishmen to throw themselves into the 
Thames, and Frenchmen to resort to the gambling table, 
but as neither of these resources suit my taste, I have de- 
termined to kill the day, and not myself, by asking you a 
question or two, and communicating to you a few facts, 
the result of my own observation. 

How does it happen, Sir, that the subjects which head 
this article, so important in themselves, and so essential 
to the success of those who begin their agricultural life in 
new lands, are so seldom noticed and so little understood ? 

Is there a lack of intelligence among our rice planters 
which prevents them from communicating to you the 
result of their experience, or is it an unwillingness that 
others should profit by their labour ? 

Is there no new land to be brought under cultivation ? 
or is the subject, one of so little importance as not to need 
elucidation ? 

It will not be assuming any very great responsibility to 
answer these questions in the negative. Among no class | 
of our citizens, is there more urbanity and reiinement, 
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more talent and information, a less disposition to secrecy 
and mystery in their avocations; it is needless to add, that 
there is no scarcety or deficiency of land to be reclainied. 
Within a few years, several hundred acres have been 
subdued and made productive on Cooper river. Mr. 
Myrick, (on the estate of Col. Harleston,) Mr. Carson 
and Mr. John Huger, have each added largely to the ara- 
bie land on that river. Have not the community a ciaim 
upon each and every one of these gentlemen for informa- 
tion on this subject? A detailed account of the process 
by which they have made tertile and productive, lands 
which were barren and unproductive, will be valuable 
to their successors, and posterity certainly have some 
claim upon us to repay in part the obligations imposed 
by our ancestors. Each of these gentlemen have em- 
banked large quantities of land, and the information 
they could communicate would be valuable in propor- 
tion to the extent of their operations, for errors are more 
easily detected, and improvements more easily suggested, 
under these circumstances than when we are limitted and 
confined in our movements. 

Ihave reclaimed two fields, Mr. Editor, and although 
my experience and information is much more limitted 
than that possessed by the gentlemen already named, yet, 
[ will give you an account of the means adopted, and 
hope to correct the errors which no doubt | have commit- 
ted, when others better qualified than myself shali commu- 
nicate with you on the subject. ‘The first step in the pro- 
cess was, to clean up on the margin of the river, a space 
about twenty feet wide around the whole field, so that at 
low water I could walk over the ground, and select the 
site or foundation uvon which the bank was to be raised. 
To determine upon the spot would not appear difficult, 
yet upon no point has there been a greater diversity of 
opinion, than upon the best position ‘for the bank. Our 
fathers thought a wide margin essential to a good bank; 
some that the width of the margin gave strength and sta- 
bility to it; others that it only afforded an ample supply 
of materials to keep the bank in order after it was made, 
thus differing asto ‘how,’ ‘why,’ or ‘wherefore,’ but all 
agreeing as to the fact that wide margins were essential. 
This theory, (for it is nothing more) was in practice car- 
ried to a great extreme; thirty acres and more of a pian- 
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tation of two hundred acres being frequently left in marsh 
for the purpose of repairing banks. 

But, Mr. Editor, our fathers lived in times of large crops 
and high prices and little expenditure ; carriages were not 
so essential to the wives of those days, and King-street 
did not present so many attractions to the daughters of 
those excellent old gentlemen. Necessity has sharpened 
the wits of their sons, and they (after much reflection and 
numerous experiments) have determined that narrow 
margins make tighter banks than wide ones, and that 
thirty or forty acres of river-swamp is more valuable 
under bank and diteh, than as receptacles for black-birds 
and their broods. That banks made near the river are 
more tight and compact than those erected at a distance 
from it, is an opinion, daily becoming more prevalent, 
and the reasonableness of the thing is so evident, that 
we are surprised it should have remained to be discov- 
ered in our day and generation. 

The rice lands, (I allude to those on Cooper river) are 
for the most part light and composed of vegetable matter, 
which has for ages been accumulating, and is now entirely 
decayed. The foundation of these lands is clay, but it will 
take a long course of cultivation to bring us to the found- 
ation, if (as we all believe) the deposits from the river re- 
turn nearly as much both to the quality and quantity of the 
soil as is taken from it by culture. So very light are these 
lands when first reclaimed, that they yield, to the pressure 
of any considerable weight, and will form hollows or low 
spots where such pressure is continued. The weight of 
a river bank, (such as are made on Cooper river) is very 
great, and place it where you will the earth settles, and 
the tendency of the water is to lay at the bottom or foun- 
dation of it. Ifthis is allowed to continue, both the bank 
and the foundation upon which it stands becomes sobbed 
and rotten, and the bank, of course, is liable to all the 
casualties which necessarily attend weak barriers opposed 
to strong forces. Under these circumstances, there are 
many advantages resulting from narrow margins, which 
will present themselves to the experienced planter. The 
land is always more firm and strong as you approach the 
river than as you recede from it, in consequence of the 
drain which the ebbing of the tide affords that portion of 
the land. But if the water does accumulate (or pond, 
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to use a plantation phrase) about the base of the bank, it 
is, with great facility drained off. I have heard it urged 
by those who prefer wide margins, that it is easy to ditch 
the margin and thus rid ourselves of the evil while we 
retain the good. If this was true, it would be an an- 
swer to my objections only on one point, it would still 
remain to be proved, that the increased security which 
the planter enjoys, is such as to compensate him for the 
abandonment of a sixth or eighth of his rice-land. But 
it is not easy to ditch a wide margin and keep the ditches 
open; no man who has attempted it will contradict me, 
the continual ebb and flow of the tide, the deposits of the 
river added to the trash always found on the margin, fill 
up these ditches almost as fast as they can be cleaned, 
and no attention, (short of the daily use of the spade) will 
prevent their filling up. I might exemplify this remark 
in a variety of ways and by numberless instances, but one 
will be sufficient. Remove a trunk from your river bank, 
and fill up the gap in the bank, leaving the outside dock 
open; in a short time deposits commence, and before much 
time has elapsed, the margin is formed and the excava- 
tion is obliterated. But it is useless for me to say more 
on this subject; it is folly to reason against established 
facts. Let me not be misunderstood; 1 speak of banks 
with narrow margins, not of banks without margins, 
though I do acknowledge that one of the best banks I have 
ever seen bad little or no margin to it. 

A margin of ten, fifteen or twenty feet will prove ample 
for all the purposes of security, and the mud found be- 
tween this and low water mark, will afford abundant ma- 
terials for keeping up the banks after it is once made. 
In addition to ail this, we may add, that every field will 
present irregularities and corners, which (the bank being 
kept straight) will be jer out, and thus add to the means 
of repairing damages and accidents. Having satisfied 
myself that a narrow margin is to be preferred and made 
a careful examination of the site upon which the bank 
is to be raised, and placed stakes at a width of twelve feet 
from each other, around the whole space which had been 
cleaved of marsh, rush, &c, the earth within the range 
of these sticks, including marsh and rush roots, logs, 
stumps, “ec. to the depth of a foot, was carefully taken out 
and removed to a distance, leaving me an excavation com- 
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posed of mud remarkable for its adhesiveness and tena- 
city. This excavation is a substitute for the ‘centre 
ditch,”’ which our predecessors thought so essential to a 
good bank, and it is found to answer quite as well, and is 
accomplished with comparatively little labour. Mud from 
below the margin free from all roots, was now brought, 
and the excavation made as the bottom of the bank was 
filled up to a level with the surface of the field. So soon 
as this was accomplished around the whole track, the pro- 
cess was repeated and the bank was raised about a foot, 
which is higher than common tides will rise on new land; 
a third course of a foot more will put the bank in a safe 
condition for a time. But new banks settle very much, 
and it will be necessary to raise them frequently ; this was 
soon evident in my own, and [ put down a small temporary 
trunk to enable the water to drain and the river ditch to 
be cut, for from this source the dirt to complete the bank 
is derived. From the foot of the bank at the distance of 
thirty feet, I laid out my river ditch five feet wide and tour 
deep, and proceeded to cut it, each man throwing out 
with ease six hundred square feet of earth, or thirty feet 
in length of this ditch. The addition of this earth to my 
bank put it, (to use a homely expression) out of harm’s 
way, and left me quite at ease on the subject under all 
circumstances, and times, and tides. 

I omitted to state that in the raising of my bank, two 
women with a hand-barrow will raise thirty feet of bank 
in length, one foot high in the tide; at least, this was the 
task allotted, and it seldom failed to be accomplished. 

The field was now laid out in half acres, beginuing at 
one end and proceeding to the other lengthways, and at 
each half acre a ditch, three feet wide and three deep 
was cut; the ditch was not included in the half acre, but 
was purposely excluded from it. This is a convenient 
mode of laying out the land, as it enables you to apportion 
the task to the labourer with facility and exactness. The 
ditches were cut running with the width and not with the 
length of the field, as land always drains better, the shorter 
the distance the water has totravel. The earth from 
these ditches was used to fill up creeks, low places, &c. 
and the land was now ready for cultivation so far as banks 
and ditches could prepare it. 
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But I have occupied so much more of your time and 
patience, Mr. Editor, on one part of my subject that I had . 
anticipated that it will be best to postpone what I have to 
say of trunks, and the preparation of land, for another 
paper. 







I remain your well wisher. F 


Q. E. D. 









ArT. XV.V1.—Observations on the Planting of the Vine 
and Rot in Grapes; by N. HERBEMONT. 
‘¢ Columbia, (S. C.) May 28, 1833. 


Dear Sir,—I have observed in the number of the Sou- 
thern Agriculiurist for the month of March last, a commu- 
nication from that very interesting and persevering culti- 
vator, Mr. Abraham Geiger, on the subject of the culture 
of the vine, and particularly on the manner of planting it 
to the best advantage and least expense; and also on the 
cause of the rot in grapes, &c. Any thing proceeding 
from so intelligent a source is highly deserving of full con- 
sideration, and my personal regard for this gentleman, 
ought not, and cannot prevent my defence of modes of 
planting and culture which I have hitherto defended, be- 
eatise, I could but presume that practices recommended by 
almost all writers on the subject, must have been thus 
advocated from a consciousness of honest motives, based 
on the experience of ages; but surely not with a view of 
causing ‘the culture of the vine to be looked upon as something 
mysterious’—and thereby ‘contrived and intended to be 
made difficult and laborious.” It is very natural for a man 
who has acquired experience by the practice of a particular 
art for many years’, to imagine that there is no difficulty or 
mystery attending it. He is also apt to forget that it has 
probably cost him the labour and observation of years to 
come to this conclusion. Let any man of any common 
share of understanding undertake the practice of any art 
which he has only heard or read of, and simple though it 
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may be, it will require a number of trials before he can 
reach the desired object, and find out that there is no 
mystery or difficulty in the practice. 

That there is no more difficulty in the culture of the 
vine than in that of any other plant, appears evident 
enough from the scale of intelligence of the common vine- 
cultivators all over the world where it is cultivated for 
wine. It cannot be denied, however, that each plant has 
its peculiar habits, and that it grows, thrives, and is as 
fruitful as its nature admits, only in soils and situations 
particularly suited to it. The planting of trees of any 
sort is certainly a very plain and simple operation, de- 
pending only on the plain sense and observation of nature 
in her mode of proceeding, and yet there are, compara- 
tively, but few that perform it in the most suitable man- 
ner. The planting of the vine in deep trenches is, I be- 
lieve, a general practice in Europe; though, probably not 
equally deep every where; and this, it is fair to suppose 
is the result of experience. ‘The first person who recom- 
mended it clearly, distinctly, and forcibly in the Southern 
Agriculturist, is George J. F. Clark, Esq. of St. Augus- 
tine. The evident intelligence and sagacity of that gen- 
tleman induce me to examine more fully and critically ‘this 
subject than I had hitherto done, and the result was a 
confirmation of my previous views of the subject, accord- 
ing with those of Mr. Clark’s and the experience of ages. 

The transplanting of trees much deeper than they ori- 
ginally grew, certainly ‘‘is a departure from the order of 
nature ;” for, ** How often do we see them in their native 
state, put forth their roots to the surface,” &c. As Mr. 
Geiger further very well observes: ‘ to assist nature and 
not to depart from, is in my view the correct course.” This 
is and has always been the object of the most eminent 
cultivators, and they have only differed as to the accuracy 
and depth of their alterations on nature’s various proces- 
ses, by which the clearest-sighted have usually been the 
most successful. A judicious follower of nature in her 
operations, avails himself of her willingness to be appa- 
rently contradicted, when the opposition is really more in 
appearance than in reality. He coaxes her and prevails 
on her to yield somewhat tu his convenience, and she is 
usually found very accommodating in such cases. 
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Were the vine in a state of culture similarly situated as 
those in a state of nature, and were the products of culti- 
vation expected to be not greater, or superior in quality 
to those in the woods, the case would be very different 
from what we find it. We must, therefore, look into the 
difference of situations and the objects in view, adapt our- 
selves to the existing case, follow nature in such a man- 
her as to compensate for conditions which are unsuitable 
to our aims, and unattainable in our circumstances. Vines 
in a state of nature, in the woods, grow in shady ground, 
which is ever covered with the decayed and decaying 
leaves of the surrounding trees and bushes, and the re- 
mains of all other plants that grow in their vicinity, the 
collection of many years. This covering retains at all 
seasons of the year a degree of moisture at least equiva- 
lent to that which would be produced by some inches of 
light soil kept clear of grass and weeds, and thus perfect- 
ly open to the influence of the wind and sun. The prin- 
cipal roots of the vines in their native state, go as deep in 
the earth as the nature of the soil will permit, and the 
upper ones run superficially immediately under the loose 
bed of vegetable matter that covers the ground. If you 
clear the ground, cut away all the trees, bushes, and all 
the other vegetables but the vines, and keep it clear of 
grass and weeds, the effect will be that the superficial 
roots of the vines (except the large ones which afterwards 
sink deep in the ground) will perish, or, if not, will not 
furnish the vine with its accustomed quantity of moisture 
for its nourishment with its usual regularity. In wet 
weather they will furnish a superabundance, and in a long 
drought none or scarcely any. The consequence of this 
must necessarily be that, if the plant does not perish, it 
suffers and languishes till it has accommodated itself to its 
new circumstances. Many experiments have proved to 
me that this is the result. The vine (some few delicate 
kinds excepted) is a very hardy and vivacious plant, and 
it readily suits itself to any situation that does not too vio- 
lently oppose its habits. Make a trench three or four feet 
deep, less if you come to a stiff clay, cover the bottom of 
it with soil, from the surface mixed with a well rotted ve- 
getable compost, and in this plant good, well grown vines 
from two to six years old with their roots as entire as prac- 
ticable ; fill the trench only to about eight to twelve inches. 
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and they will certainly grow well and scarcely feel the 
effect of their having been transplanted. The greater 
alundance of water that will thereby be thrown to the 
roots will greatly promote the growth. Let the trench be 
gradually filled up in the course of about three years with 
ligiit sandy soil, and they will be gradually accustomed to 
this depth, and suffer no root to remain within this depth 
from the surface; but cut them away every winter at the 
time of pruning. The consequence will be that the vine 
will depend on its roots, which are deep in the soil and 
where the supply of moisture is most regular, never very 
scanty; for a severe drought is seldom or never found to 
reach the depth of these roots, and never too abundant 5 
for, water in the longest spel! of wet weather, reaches to 
this depth but slowly and gradually. It may be said that 
there is some trouble attending this mode of planting ; but 
it must be recollected that when it is done, it is for several 
hundred years, and that a good thing that lasts so long is 
not too dearly bought by a little extra trouble. The vine 
is very seldom, if ever, seen to suffer from drought. Its 
deep roots pump the moisture from far below the sur- 
face, and its abundant leaves imbibe it from the vapours 
of the atmosphere, which they probably condense by their 
cooiness; so much so, that in the dryest- weather, when 
every plant in its vicinity is destitute of dew in the morn- 
ing, a drop of it may be seen at every point of the vine 
leaves. 

Let us now contrast the effect produced by the shallow 
planting and the retaining of the surface roots. The 
lower roots in this case will still tend to go deep according 
to the nature of the soil, and, as long as the moist season 
lasts, the vine will grow with very great vigour. The up- 
per roots will furnish the plant with a great abundance of 
fo..1; but when the drought comes severely, the vines will 
have to depend almost solely on its lower roots which are 
not themselves deep enough to be within the reach of a 
regular supply of moisture; but are affected more or less 
directly by the weather; whereas the upper roots that 
run horizontally near the surface, and which in wet wea- 
ther used to furnish the vine too great a supply, are now 
left in an almost perfectly dry bed of earth, and exposed 
tothe scorching sun. The quantity of roots being thus 
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divided between an upper and a lower tier, the latter must, 
of course, be much smaller, and inefficient than must be 
the case when the upper tier is suppressed, and the 
strength of the whole, yielded tothe lower. Any one must 
judge a priori, that such a state of things must be oppos- 
ed to the welfare of the plant, and most particularly to 
that of its fruit. It must be here observed, that very 
great vigour of growth in the vine, and indeed all fruit- 
bearing-trees, is unfavourable to the abundance, perfec- 
tion, and richness of the fruit. And this brings me to 
notice the principal cause of the rot in grapes. 

The grape, like all other fruit, is beset with myriads 
of enemies who prey on it, and Mr. Geiger is certainly 
right in accusing insects of causing great havoc in vine- 
yards, whether by their eating, or still worse, by deposit- 
ing their eggs either within or on the surface of the fruit, 
by which a kind of rot is induced. It is not merely one 
kind, but numerous kinds of insects that commit these 
injuries. But numerous as are these enemies, there is one 
much more formidable that causes a destructive rot that 
is even beyond the capability of the insect; though they 
be in countless myriads; and this dread enemy is nothing 
else than water, when it is tooabundant. The injury done 
by insects is partial; but that caused by the other is) under 
certain circumstances, the almost total destruction of the 
fruit. In the first place, when much rain falls during the 
time when the vine is in bloom, it occasions what is called 
in French, ‘‘coulure,” that is, the flower is blighted by the 
polen of the stamina being washed away which prevents 
the impregnation of the fruit. It is very difficult to find 
an effectual remedy for this, practicable on a large scale. 
The temporary covering of the vine will do much, and 
the ringing of a branch of it will sometimes have the de- 
sired effect by hastening the blossoming of the branch 
thus operated on. The rot always takes place when, after 
along drought, a great glut of rain happens; and this ie 
very frequently the case from the nature of our seasons. 
We have generally a long and severe drought in the be- 
ginning of summer, and this is most usually followed by 
very abundant rains. The vine, which has been allowed 
to retain its superficial roots, and has not therefore at- 
tained as much depth with its other roots as it would other- 
wise have done, has been, during the drought, but scantily 
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supplied with moisture by its roots, the upper ones being 
roasted by the sun and drying wind, and the lower ones not 
only are not deep enough, but they are also too feeble and 
inadequate to a full supply; and if the plant has not suf- 
fered much during that time, its luxuriance has been 
checked. ‘The upper roots are very dry and thirsty, and 
when the rainy season comes, they furnish the vine with 
such an abundance of water, that the fruit is filled with 
too crude a juice and it rots. That this is the ease is 
evident from the rot always appearing extensively, inva- 
riably under such circumstances, and that vines so situat- 
ed as not to be exposed to take in too much water, seldom 
or never rots. The vines planted in paved yards in towns 
where the rains that descend so plentifully ran off and do 
not sink in the earth, but in a comparatively slight degree, 
are seldom, if ever, affected by the rot. Suchas are grow- 
ing in small gardens in towns, where they are surrounded 
by houses and streets, by which most of the rain that falls 
runs off, are in proportion to these circumstances exempt 
from the rot. Vines planted deep and whose surface reots 
are yearly suppressed, do not suffer so much from the 
drought; for they are supplied from a depth unaffected by 
the drought, and in the rainy season, the water from the 
clouds reached their roots slowly and gradually, and the 
bad effects produced in other circumstances are not as 
much weakened. The observation of another fact tends 
greatly to corroborate this view of the case. When vines 
that are of a bearing age are transplanted, they usually 
bear some fruit the first year, if they have been planted 
with any care at all. The grapes produced under these 
circumstances are seldom, if ever, affected by the rot. 
The cause is evidently this, that though the vines are dug and 
planted ever so carefully, they have nevertheless lost much 
of the roots, particularly the small ones which are as the 
mouths of the plant by which the moisture is chiefly sup- 
plied to it. I say chiefly, because the leaves also furnish 
a considerable supply. Now the leaves also of a vine thus 
circumstanced are greatly less numerous than usually. 
The supply of moisture in these cases is very considerably 
diminished, and the fruit is therefore not affected by the 
rot. 
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It appears to me, Sir, that the above reasons are suffi- 
cient to defend the practice of deep planting, and that if, 
in this, Terr, I do so in company with the best authorities 
on the subject, and not without having, at least, some 
plausible reasons to advance in my defence. That men 
differ in opinions and even as to matters of fact, is, I con- 
ceive, an advantage; for discussions lead to truth, and 
the attainment of this is certainly my sole object. It may 
be thought by many that this subject is uninteresting ; but 
to such as may.think so, I will ask if Mr. Geiger’s last 
crop of six thousand five hundred gallons of wine, the pro- 
duct of very poor, and in other objects, unproductive 
lands, does not show it to bea matter of the utmost im- 
portance in every point of view, moral, political, econo- 
mical and pecuniary. 

If you think, Mr. Editor, that the above is worthy of a 
place in your valuable periodical, I beg you will insert it 
as early as convenient; for I have delayed it too long, and, 
I assure you, my zeal for this object has rather increased 
with my years, and I still think that the culture of the vine 
in these Southern States will prove a blessing to them, 
and that the sooner such an object is attained the better. 

I am, very respectfully, Sir, your obedient servant. 


N. HERBEMONT. 


We, with much pleasure, have complied with Mr. Herbemont’s 
request, for we, indeed, believe the subject to be an important 
one to the South, and Mr. Geiger’s success will give an impetus 
to the culture, which will show itself in the springing up of vine- 
yards in many parts of our State. The culture, we are happy to 
learn, is already spreading. The great check to this has been, 
and is, the rot, which sometimes destroys nearly the whole crop ; 
if » remedy for this can ever be found, then, indeed, will the vine 
become a favourite. ‘he cause, we believe, to be, as suggested 
by Messrs. Clark and Herbemont, the want of moisture at one 
time, and the superabundant supply at another, whether plant- 
ing the vines deep, will prevent this, remains yet to be proved. 
We believe vo direct experiment has been made to ascertain 
this, at least, we have heard of none. Should any have been, 
we shall be happy to receive an account of them.—Ed, So. Agr. 
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Art. XLVII.—Observations on Curing Corn and feeding 
of Cattle; by B. Nicouau. 


{During our excursion into Georgia we several times heard of the excellent 
management of Mr. Nicolau, and it would have afforded us much pleasure 
to have called on him. Our time did not permit and we asked the favour of 
Mr. Couper to request him to become a contributor to the Agricultu- 
rist, and the following has been politely furnished in parsuance of this re- 
quest. We regret, that he should have thought that his practice so much 
resembled that of others. as not to require particular notice, with due def- 
ference we think otherwise. The practice of any planter who renders his 
old fields as profitable as his new, must be worthy of particular notice, 
and we still hope, Mr Nicolau will do us the favour, of communicat- 
ing it in detail.—Ed. So. Agr. 

“ Hopeton, April 17, 1833. 


Dear Sir,—The accompanying statement has just been 
handed to me by Mr. Bernard Nicolau, who resides in the 
Buffalo, in reply to my request, that he would furnish you 
an account of his system of planting. He thinks his prae- 
tice, except in the greater use of the plough and a gre: ter 
attention to manuring, so much like that generally adupt- 
ed by others as not to require any particular notice. He 
conceives that he has derived important advantages from 
pursuing the mode of cutting his corn and penning his 
cattle, which forms the subject of liis paper. {f can ad- 
duce my own experience in favour of the penning system. 
The subject is not new; but its successful application by a 
practical man and a good planter, may recommend it to 
an insertion in your journal. Mr. Nicolau is a irench 
gentleman, who presents one of the best specimens of a 
good agriculturist that this section of the country offers: 
and has done much with. very limited means. He has 
accomplished what is still more rare, in rendering by a 
judicious system of manuring and rotation of crops, his old 
lands as profitable as his new. 

With great esteem and respect, | am dear Sir, your 
obedient servant. 


J. HAMILTON COUPER. 


NOTES ON FODDER AND CATTLE. 


Fodder.—The greatest difficulty for farming in this part 
of Georgia is the procuring of fodder. The only source 
of it that I have as yet discovered, is Indian corn, and 
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when managed as I have learned to do, by the informa- 
tion obtained from “ Taylor’s Arator,’”’ and the third vo- 
lume of the ‘‘ American Farmer,” it yields a great deal 
of it, not only for horses which are too nice to eat any 
part of it but the grain and blades, but for oxen and 
cows, which eat all the tops and shucks. For several 
years I have tried to save both in the common way with no 
success, and it is only since I have followed the plan laid 
out by the farmers of Virginia, that I have attained my 
object, viz. to have fodder enough to support thirty head 
of grown cattle for two months in the fall (September 
and October,) with thirty acres of corn. My manner of 
saving it is this. 

When the corn is past what is called mutton corn, or 
when I have saved the blades up to the ear of corn, I pro- 
ceed to cut thestalks. ‘T'wo hands with their hoes, cut first 
two rows, in the middle of a half task (which are the fifth and 
sixth of it, if there are twenty rows ina task) these hands 
continue to cut it down the whole length of the field, be it 
more or less. Then they return in the same way in the 
other half of the task, until all the. field is gone through— 
four or more hands follow these two; picking up the stalks 
of corn and carrying them to a place where four stacks of 
corn have been tied together to make a heap. In the 
length of one task, there are two stacks for ten rows, and 
four heaps are made in each task. It is not necessary to 
bind the whole stack round. It will stand well if made 
right. After a week or ten days, I move the heaps; and 
of two 1 make one, so that the inside becomes the outside. 
and the whole dries well and very few ears are spoiled. 
When I think that the corn is dry enough, I shuck it on 
the ground and put up the heaps again, making one out of 
two, so that a single heap of fodder remains in each task ; 
such fodder will keep well the whole winter and will serve 
for the working oxen till May. 

Cattle—Keeping the cattle the whole year in pens, has 
been my aim since I have known the necessity of making 
manure. I have succeeded in that plan, in this manner: 
from May to August, my cattle are turned out to live on 
the green grass of the woods, and penned at night; and 
from September to April are kept in a close pen, or in my 
field, and always penned at night. My pen is square with 
ene side of it covered; all the grown cattle are fastened 
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by their neck at three or four feet distance from each 
other, by two upright poles, one of which moves on a pin, 
and when the oxen or cows have put their heads between 
the two poles, the moveable one is fixed by a pin. Every 
night fresh litter is put under them, and they are fed from 
September to October with my corn tops and shucks, 
cured as I have said above, and besides with potatoes, 
vines or peas pulled up root and all; in November and 
December with sugar-cane tops, and then, when the cot- 
ton is done picking, they are turned into the field and fed 
at night with cotton-seed, at the rate of two quarts each. 
I have found that eight acres of corn will support thirty 
head of cattle for sixteen days, and one acre of cane tops 
will go as far as these eight acres of corn. In my pen 
there is a well anda large trough to water the cattle. 
The young calves are kept in a separaté pen. 


Art. XLVIII.—On the duration of vitality in Garden 
Seed; by THomAs PARKER. 


‘“‘ Rocky Grove, Abbeville District, March 19, 1833. 


Dear Sir,—I send you a few extracts from my Note 
Book on Gardening, which you can use as you think pro- 

r. 

Question—How many years old will Carolina grown 
seeds vegetate in Carolina? 

Answer—Cabbage, 2 years—not one the third year— 
two experiments. 


Civie Beans, 2 years, do. do. 
Musk Melon, 4 years, not one the fifth year. 
Cucumbers, 4 years, do. do.* 
Water Melons, 4 years, not tried further. 
Pumkins, 4 years, do. 

Squashes, 3 years, do. 


* Cucumber seed five years old planted in a common garden soil—not one 
came up—planted in a dung bill and watered morning and evening came up 
perfectly well on the fifth day 
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Snap Beans, 2 years, not tried further.* 


Carrots, 2 years, do.t * 
Okra, 3 years, do. 
Tomatoes, 3 years, do. 
Turnip, D years, do. 
Radish, 3 years, do. 
Onions, 2 years, do. 
Lettuce, } years, do. 
Evdlive, 3 years, do. 
Enetish Peas, 2 years, do. 
Water Cresses, 2 years, do. 


I ‘:ave observed a difference of ten days in sprouting, 
between old and new seed in favour of the latter; the oid 
seed sometimes takes fifteen days to vegetate. 


Respectfully, 
THOMAS PARKER. 


* In filling up the cracks of a log-house with clay in this neighbourhood, 
a small bag of Snap Beans was accidentally enclosed between two logs in the 
clay. This clay was removed 15 or 2) years after. when the bag of beans 
being discovered, they were planted by way of experiment, and the greater 
part of them vevetated. 


t Three small beds of Carrots sowed by way of experiment in June. Bed 
No. 1. was watered in the evenings and afforded a fair crop of Carrots Bed 
No. 2, watered morning and evening—scalded by the siin and destroyed Bed 
No. 3, watere:! morning, noon and evening—these advanced in growth rapid- 
ly ahead of No. 1, and were remarkably large and fine. 


We shail esteem it a favour, if Mr. Parker, and other of our 
friends will occasionally seud us accounts of their horticultural 
transactions, for certainly we need information on every branch 
of gardening, and this want will be best supplied from among 
ourselves, by those who are already somewhat conversant with 
these subjects. The directions given in foreign publications are 
not always applicable, and nearly always have to be modified ; 
those, therefore, who have experience in the culture of vegeta- 
bles, fruits or flowers, ought to communicate it for the benefit of 
those less informed, aud who, from the waat of experience, are 
detered from entering on such pursuits, but who would most will- 


ingly do so if they were instructed.—£d. So. Agr. 


[July, 
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Art. XLIX.—Account of the May Exhibition of the Hor- 
ticultural Society of Charleston; by the Evrror. 


The general exhibition of the Horticultural Society was 
held at Seyle’s long room, on the 23d and 24th of last 
month, and although the season had by no means been 
favourable, yet this exhibition surpassed any thing of the 
kind ever witnessed here, and has given an impetus to the 
growing taste for horticulture, whieh will soon exhibit 
itself in the more tasteful arrangement of our gardens, 
and the more choice collection of beautiful and rare plants 
which will adorn them. Aithough we feel our incompé- 
tency to do any thing like justice to the splendor and 
beauty of this exhibition, yet, we will endeavour to con- 
vey some idea of it to our readers. 

On entering the room the visiter was struck with the tout 
ensemble of the whole. Immediately in front, but at some 
distance, he beheld a pyramid decorated from the bottom 
to the top with geraniums, and many other flowering or 
ornamental plants, whilst the space between was occupied 
with tables and stands filled with the choicest flowers and 
plants, vieing with each other in splendor and beauty. 
The Hail is an oblong square, the door being at the wes- 
tern end. On each side and near the western extre- 
mity were two tables, on which were placed the vege- 
tables exhibited for the premiums offered by the Socie- 
ty: between these was a large box three or four feet 
square, containing a Jasminum trinerva, (sent by Mrs. 
Schreiver) trained four or five feet high, on a wooden cross, 
over which it formed a beautiful head, somewhat in the 
shape of an umbrella, several feet in diameter, and cov- 
ered profusely with buds: very few of the flowers were ex- 
panded—in a week longer it would have been a most 
splendid sight. Passing onward, the next object which pre- 
sented itself was a gigantic plant of the Prince George 
geranium, covered with its beautiful scarlet blossoms. On 
the north side, but nearer to the wali, was a large plant 
of the double red Oleander, whilst on the south side at an 
equal distance, a most beautiful plant of the purple Banan- 
na waved its large and graceful leaves. Passing still on- 
ward, you beheld a large circular table, profusely decorat- 
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ed with bouquets of flowers, whilst in the centre elevated on 
a small circular stand, was placed a jar containing a large 
plant of the double white Oleander in bloom. Immedi- 
ately in front rose a large octagan pyramid, covered from 
the top to the base with beautiful flowering or ornamental 
plants, in jars, among which the geraniums were conspi- 
cuous, with their numerous showy flowers. On each side 
of the pyramid, were large plants in boxes. ‘To the east 
of the pyramid were two flower stands, on which were 
placed large vases of beautiful flowers furnished by Mrs. 
Bentham, to the right and left of these, were two small 
square pyramids containing four ranges of stages, on 
which were placed sinall plants in pots, and cut flowers in 
vases formed into bouquets. Still further tothe eastward, 
in the centre, was another large circular table, with a 
smaller one elevated in the centre. On these the single 
(cut) flowers, which were remarkable either for their 
rarity or beauty were placed, whilst several very hand- 
some vases of flowers were placed on the smaller eleva- 
tion. To the north and south of this table, extended two 
long tables with two ranges of stages on each side sur- 
mounted with one in the centre—these also were filled with 
plants in pots and bouquets of flowers. ‘Two stands sur- 
mounted with large vases of cut flowers, were placed at the 
extreme east end ‘of the room, and terminated the whole. 
In the preceding we have endeavoured to give some 
idea of the arrangement, but to describe the appearance 
of the hall when decorated with plants and flowers, and 
filled with company, would require an abler pen than ours. 
We cannot, however, quit the subject without alluding 
again to some of the plants. Among those sent to the 
exhibition was an American Aloe, just on the eve of blos- 
soming. It had shot up its flower stem about fifteen feet 
high and showed the unexpanded blossoms on many 
branches; a week or two longer and it would have been 
in full bloom.* This plant was sent from the garden 
of Mr. James Nicholson. It was impossible to get it in 
the room, owing to the winding passage, and was there- 
fore left in the yard. This was less to be regretted, 
as it enabled the visiters to view it not only from the spot 


* Notwithstanding this plant was cut off near to the ground to bring it to the 
exhibition, yet it has continued to grow as if ijt had not been removed, and is 
now [June 18] covered with blossoms. 
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where it rested, but as its stem rose near the windows of 
the hall, to see distinctly the whole arrangement of the 
flowers. 

The purple Banana, exhibited by Mr. John Michel, was 
remarkable not only on account of its rarity, but also for 
its beauty. The variety usually seen here is the yellow, 
and we understand the purple is rarely to be found even 
in the West-Indies. It has been only after much re- 
search, that Mr. Michel obtained it, and he certainly pro- 
duced a very fine healthy plant, six or seven feet high, at 
the base of which were two young suckers, just appearing. 
This is the only plant in this city, and, we believe, the 
only one in the State—perhaps in the United States. Mr. 
Michel also produced the Sweet Guava, of a large size, 
and with both flowers and fruit on it. 

Although the season for Roses had passed, yet nine 
varieties of China Roses, and seven varieties of Sweet 
Roses were sent from the garden of Miss Stone. A 
number of very beautiful flowers were also sent from 
her garden, among which was the Chinese Hybiscus. 
The bouquets were uncommonly handsome, especially 
those sent by Mrs. William Johnson, Mrs. Cochran, Mrs. 
Wagner, Mrs. Patton, and Mrs. Bentham. Very elegant 
bouquets were also received from Mrs. Eason, Mrs. Davis, 
Miss Webb, Miss Mathews, and Miss Merchant. 

Mrs. Hoff and Mrs. Schreiver contributed largely, es- 
pecially in geraniums. Mrs. Wiliiam Drayton, sent a 
large and beautiful Carnation Plant in full bloom, which 
was much admired, and for which a premium was award- 
ed. There were but few Dahlias sent, but few being in 
bloom at the period: the handsomest were from the garden 
of Mr. James Nicholson. The Society did not award a 
premium for these, having determined to hold an exhibi- 
tion for Dahlias and other flowers in September. 

The vegetables exhibited were much fewer than we 
could have wished, in fact, there was but little compe- 
tition at the hall; but, by a regulation of the Society, 
the whole market is considered as in competition: that 
is, if any vegetable has appeared in market any time 
during the season, finer than that exhibited, no premium 
is awarded, although it may surpass all those exhibited, 
this prevents any premium being bestowed unworthily. 
The vegetables, however, exhibited at this time, although 
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few, were really remarkably fine, and we do not recollect 
ever to have seen better, with one or two exceptions. 
Tie fact is, we are already witnessing the good effects of 
this Society in the superior size and better condition of 
the vegetables, and in a few years this will be made ma- 
nifest to the most superficial observer. 

On the whole, we have every reason to be gratified. 
Our Society has increased in numbers, and what is better 
still, the taste for horticultural pursuits is rapidly spread- 
ing throughout our city, which is shown by the eagerness 
with which plants are sought after by all, whether young or 
old, ladies or gentlemen, and by the desire, which all, who 
have even a small spot of ground evince to have it decorated 
with flowers and ornamental plants, while the more substan- 
tial part ofthe garden is frequently boasted of and shewn with 
pride as possessing vegetables which would not disgrace 
the table of any one. This was not the case a few years 
ago, and from the improvement which has already taken 
place, we augur the happiest results. It will yet be some 
time, before we can vie with our northern brethren in exo- 
tic plants, especially in those which are rare and costly, but 
we doubt not the time will come when our exhibitions will 
bear a comparison with their best. And why should it 
not. We hove both the wealth, and the climate, and all 
that is wanting is a taste for such pursuits, which is now 
just springing up, but which promises to produce an 
abundance of fruit. We subjoin the report of the Stand- 
ing Committee, submitted to the Society at their last 
exhibition. 





a ae 


* Av exhibiton of Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables, took place 
at Mr Sryte’s on the 23d aid 24th of May. The arrange- 
mets were judicious, and the general appearance of the rvon 
calculated to incresse our pride and pleasure at the opportunity 
thus atforded, of gratifying the community, in an amusement so 
innocent aud dehgbhtfal, The exhibiuon brought to our view, a 
great vumber as well as variety of Fiowers, and we therefore 
covzratulate ourselves noi only in the increased extension of 
Flora’s reign, but in the increased skill, taste and judgment 
exhibited i their cultivation. Affording health and agree- 
able reereation, as such pursuits will do—we cannot but 
) anticipate the period when every family wll present a parterre 
of its own, each wilage and rural retreat, be enlivened by the in- 
troduction of these most agreeable and pleasing inmates, The 
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Flowers of our woods, will be found to repay by their beauty and 
fragrance, are and as worthy of living in the poet’s song as the 
Cowslip and Eglantine—our vacant lots, our cottages and farms 
adorned by their presence, and the traveller made to rejoice by 
those embleims of peace, innocence and beauty. 

The exhibition of Vegetables was also good, though we regret 
not having a greater number of competitors. Such vegetables 
as were presented, were fine, and good evidence of what could 
be done, were the necessary attention bestowed. 

Of Fruits—the season of the year does not afford much variety 
in our climate, but we were pleased with the size of the Straw- 
berries and Plums presented. 

The following selection has been made, as most worthy of 
the premiums the Society has offered, fer the several varieties 
of Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables. 

For the most beautiful flowering exetic plant—to Mr. F. Du- 
pout, Reneamia Nutans—Silver Medal. 

For the most beautiful flowering indigenous cultivated plant— 
to Mr. J. F. O’Hear, for Hydrangia Quircifolta—silver Medal. 

For the most beautiful Flower from an exotic bull—to Mrs, 
Waguer, for Agapanthus Umbellatus, 'Turk’s Cap—Silver Me- 
dal. 

For the most beautiful Carnation—Mrs. William Drayton— 
Silver Medal. 

For the most beautiful Pink—Mrs. Schreiver—-Silver Medal. 

Contributors—The Society feel particularly indebted to Mrs. 
Cochran, Mrs. Wagner, Mrs. William Johnson, Mrs. Joseph— 
Johnson, Mrs. E Rutledge, Mrs. ‘oe Draytou, Mrs. Beu- 
tham, Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Hoff, Mrs. Patton, Mrs. Eason, Mrs. 
Schreiver, and to Misses Stone, Mathews, Webb, Crafts and 
Merchant, for the specimens sent. 

So numerous were the contributors, that it would be impossi- 
ble, in the brief notice we ure compelled to take’ of this exhibi- 
tiou, to award the due merit to each; yet we cannot pass. by 
entirely some which were more conspicuous than the rest. 

The American Alve, from the garden of Mr. James Nichol- 
son, was much admired, although not fully in bloom. The 
Dahlias, seut from the same garden, attracted much attention 
by their great beauty. 

The Purple Banana, sent by Mr. J. Michel, attracted generaf 
attention. [It was a most beautiful plant, about seven feet high, and 
remarkable not enly for its rarity, but also for its beauty. It has 
been obtained and reared to its pre-ent state at considerable ex- 
pense both of time and money, and we hope that Mr. Michel 
will be rewarded by complete success. To this gentleman the 
Society were also indebted for the exhibition of a large pliat of 
the Sweet Guare, with flowers anc fmat. He also exhibited 
some beautiful specumens of the Moss Kose, 
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The bouquets of flowers were handsome and tastefully arrang- 
ed, and it would be impossible to discriminate in favour of any, 
without doing injustice to the rest. 

Fruits. —The premium for the finest Strawberries was award 
ed to Mr. J. Michel. 

For the idiadashion of a new fruit, to Mr. John Michel, for the 
Purple Banana. 

Vegetables. — Twelve best roots of Parsnips, Mr. J. A. Win- 
throp; twelve best rooisof Salsafy, Mr. E. W. Bounetheau; twelve 
best Kuhl Rabi, Dr. H. R. Frost; twenty-five best Leeks, Mr. 
E. W. Bonnetheau; twenty-five best Onions, Mr. J. Mathews ; 
best bushel! Trish # dtatoes, Mr. J. F. O’Hear; twelve best Arti- 
chokes, Mr. J. A. Winthrop; twelve best 7'art Rhubarb, Mr. J. D. 
Legare. 


s 





Art. L.—Account of an Agricultural Excursion made 
into the South of Georgia in the winter of 1832; by the 
Epiror. 

(Continued from page 304.) 


We remained several days at ‘“* Hopeton,” enjoying the 
hospitality of J. Hamilton Couper, Esq. during which time 
we were busily employed in viewing the plantation, and 
taking notes of such things as we saw or heard of. To 
Mr. Couper, we feel peculiarly indebted for the many fa- 
cilities he afforded us for viewing his establishment and its 
various operations. He not only politely attended us in 
our excursion over the various fields, pointing out such 
things as were most worthy of notice, and giving such in- 
formation as was necessary; but he also submitted to our 
inspection the various books kept on the place, and thus 
exhibited to us the minutest details of the operations of 
the plantation. But even with all these facilities, we 
should not have been able to have given as ample and as 
satisfactory an account of ‘“‘ Hopeton,” as we wished, and 
as it justly merits, had he not kindly assisted us still fur- 
ther by furnishing us with notes in reply to several queries 
propounded to him. To these we shall frequently refer 
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in our account of this place, and quote largely from them, 
as being more full and more satisfactory than any thing 
we can pen: we shall only add such other matters as are 
not embraced in them, or which our notes enables us to 
give something in addition. 

We need scarcely say, that our time passed most plea- 
santly, and much did we regret that our time would not 
permit us to remain longer, for although we gathered much 
information during the time we remained, yet we are con- 
scious that twice that period might have been spent both 
pleasantly and profitably. It requires many days to exa- 
mine and understand the management of any large estab- 
lishment, especially sucha one as ** Hlopeton,” where not only 
all of the valuable crops of the south are cultivated in rota- 
tion. but where they are also prepared for market on the 
place, and where every arrangement exhibits both science 
and skill, and the management of one well versed not only 
in the science but practice of agriculture. We hesitate 
not to say ‘“‘ Hopeton”’ is decidedly the best regulated plan- 
tation we ever visited, and we doubt whether it can be 
equally (certainly not surpassed) in the Southern States, 
and perhaps, when we consider the extent of the opera- 
tions, the variety of crops cultivated, and the number of 
operatives who have to be directed and managed, so that 
their work may be made productive, it will not be pre- 
sumptuous to say, that it may fairly challenge comparison 
with any establishment in the United States; whether we 
consider the systematic arrangement of the whole, the 
regularity and precision with which each and all of the 
operations are conducted, or the perfect and daily accoun- 
tability established in every department. We hope we 
may be able to give such an account of this place as will 
convey a correct idea of its management, and we trust 
that our readers will not tire, should we enter more into 
detail than is usual with us: we may be tedious and unin- 
teresting, but it will not be from want of interesting mat- 
ter, but our inability to give it a pleasing form. We feel 
more desirous of entering into minute details of this place, 
because it highly deserves to be held up as a pattern for 
our southern planters. In a few years other plantations 
may equal, perhaps surpass what “ Hopeton”’ now is, 
but Mr. Couper is yet a young man, well versed in all the 
sciences requisite for a southern planter. and now in the 
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| full tide of successful operations. If he has already ac- 
| complished so much, what may we not vet expect, when 
further experience shall have added to his already exten- 
sive stock of information, pointing out his errors and open- 
ing new vistas to his sight. We may remark here, en- 
| passant, that every statement we shali give may be impli- 
citly relied on, for, with Mr. Couper, there is no guess 
work, every transaction is regularly entered in some one 
of the books kept on the plantation,* and on being ques- 
tioned as to any fact or experiment, he can at once turn 
to the record of it, if he has ever had any experience on 
the subject. His fields are also laid out with the utmost 
accuracy, 'so that the exact quantity in each is distinctly 
known, and consequently the exact product ascertained, if 
any thing like care is taken in the measurment when ga- 
thered, and as daily returnsare made of every operation, 
there is not the possibility of any error_eccurring which 
would not be almost immediately detected. 

‘* Hopeton’”’ is situated on the south side of the southern 
branch of the Alatamaha river, about five miles by the 
course of the river from Darien, and fourteen from the sea. 
The swamp land is connected with the high land of the main, 
_ which is pine barren, and valuable only for an abundant 
_. supply of excellent timber for building, and fuel for the 

(furnaces of the steam-engine and sugar kettles.. The 
| , several tracts of land composing the plantation contains 
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1446 acres of swamp and 2388 acres of pine-land. Of 
the swamp 135 are river knoll, 50 bay land, and the re- 
maining 1261 acres are tide swamp, which 936 acres of 
swamp, and 30 of pine-land has been cleared and are 
under cultivation. Of the 936 acres of cleared swamp, 
4 736? acres are enclosed by one outside bank. This bank 
is 3¢ miles in length, has a base of 20 feet, a top of 5 feet, 
and a height of 54 feet. It is coated throughout its whole 
length with Bermuda grass, (Cynodon Dactylon) known 
among us as the joint grass.+ Of these 7367 acres enclos- 
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* To these books we shall again refer. 


t This grass is strongly recommended by Mr. Couper for the coating of all 
rice-field banks, as it is a sure protection against any breakage by freshets— 
instances having occurred where the water has poured over banks thus 
protected, for days without doing the least damage, whilst those spots not thus 

protected were swept entirely away. A stricking instance of the efficacy of 

this grass in protecting the banks was mentioned to us. The whole of one of 
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ed within this bank 6794 acres are arable. 314 acres 
are occupied in ditches, and 26 acres in bank. Of the 
arable lands 6374 acres are in fields, 183 in margins, and 
234 acresinroads. The remainder of the cultivated land 
having been recently cleared is under smaller banks. 

As this place is on account of its situation exposed to 
injury from freshets, which sometimes are very destruc- 
tive on this river. Mr. Couper has with great judgment 
divided his fields into five divisions, each of which is pro- 
tected by banks of sufficient strength to resist ordinary 
inundations. The advantage of this arrangement is at 
once obvious. Should the banks of any single division give 
way, that division alone would suffer, the banks of the 
other four being amply strong enough to protect them ; 
but should any of them prove unequal to the force of 
water pressing on them, yet only those divisions would 
suffer. Thus, then, instead of relying on one large exter- 
nal bank for the safety of the crops, he has five on which 
dependance can be placed, besides the usual check banks, 
and it rarely will occur that more than one of these divi- 
sions will suffer, unless the freshet be indeed overpower- 
ing. At any rate, the risk is diminished, and the proba- 
bility is, that only one division or one-fifth would suffer. 


the division banks was thus coated, except where a footpath crossed. Dur 
ing a freshet the water swept over this bank for some time with considerable 
violence. When it had subsided, the bank was found entire aud without the 
leas! injury, exeept where this footpath had crossed, and here it had the ap- 
pearance of a small ditch having been cut by a spade—that part alone which 
was unprotected by the grass being washed away. From all that we saw and 
heard, both from Mr. Couper and others, we cannot too strongly recommend 
it to our planters, for coating their river banks at least, especially where they 
are subject to damage from freshets. Care must, however, be taken to per- 
mit it to get a foothold un the high land, for of all grasses. it is the most diffi- 
eult to eradicate, with the exception of the nut grass, which, we believe, is not 
to be conquered even by the Frenchman’s patent.* But whilst confined to 
the river banks, it is completely kept in check by the water, by which it is easi- 
ly killed. We saw banks, on which it had been for fourteen years without 
its having spread beyond the base, and this one, of the cross banks run- 
ning through the very midst of the fields. On Butler’s Island, it has been for 
upwards of twenty yeurs, and is still confined to the banks, in fact, so com- 
pletely is it under control, that not the least fear is entertained of its ever en- 
croaching on the cultivated land, and as a protection to the banks, it is thought 
invaluable. 


* A Frenchman took out a patent a few years ago to destroy this grass by 
scalding itto death. We refer the curious to the specification of his patent, 
in the Journal of the Franklin Institute should they be disposed to enter the 
list with it. 
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It was a beautiful clear and mild day in December when 
we first arrived at ‘‘ Hopeton.” The river landing is near 
to the termination of a large canal, along the banks of 
which a footpath runs, leading up to the settlement. On 
emerging from a few shrubs on the margin of the river, 
the whole of the Hopeton establishment burst on the view, 
and was truly a beautiful sight. The large white man- 
sion, situated on an eminence rising somewhat abruptly 
from the fields, and partly concealed by shrubbery, the 
steam-mill and sugar establishment with the lofty chimney, 
from the top of which arose and gently curled the hght 
blue smoke ; the various offices neatly whitewashed, and 
which showed to advantage as half seen, half hid by shrub- 
bery, they appeared and disappeared, as you advanced 
along the bank, formed a sight truly pleasing. The dis- 
tance from the landing to the sugar-house is a mile and a 
quarter, and a large and deep canal, with lock-gates at 
the river runs in a direct line from thence to the sugar- 
mill, from whence it proceeds to within a short distance of 
the house, passes along the margin of the high grounds, 
again through the fields, and finally empties into the river 
a short distance from where it commenced. This canal 
is three miles in length, fifteen feet wide at the surface, 
ten at the bottom, and four and a half deep, and is very 
important in draining the fields, admitting water for cleans- 
ing the plantation, carrying up the cane crop to the mill, the 
produce to the river, and bringing up supplies. We shall 
have occasion again to notice this canal, and the various 
uses to which it is applied. Proceeding along this bank, 
in due course of time, we arrived at the sugar establish- 
ment, where we had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Couper 
and witnessing the mill and boilers in full operation. We 
were not detained here, long, at this time, but conducted to 
the mansion and introduced to his charming family. In 
the afternoon we again visited the sugar-house, and exa- 
mined the various operations from the landing of the cane 
from the flats on the canal, at the foot of the inclined plane 
to the draining of the sugar in the curing-house. We 

several times visited the establishment, and shall in the 
proper place give a more ample account of what we saw 
and noted. Whilst here, we visited the nursery and hos- 
pital, the negro quarters, the eotton-house, and the other 
oflices, together with a number of the fields. Ali the crops 
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had been harvested except the cane, and we had the 
pleasure of seeing all the operations connected with this 
valuable crop, from the commencement of the stripping 
the cane to the final preparation for market. But we will 
proceed more systematically to work, and give an account 
of all we saw in their proper places. We will commence 
with the arrangement of the fields, and the crops culti- 
vated, and we will here quote largely from Mr. Couiper’s 
notes. 

“The average size of the fields is about fifty acres. 
‘ They were originally laid off for cotton culture ; and the 
‘divisions were made principally with reference to facility 
‘of drainage and the quality of the soil. As the size of the 
‘gang of negroes admits of these fields being worked in 
‘one day, they have not been reduced since adopting the 
‘rice culture. ‘The usual form is rectangular, with an 
‘average width of 1100 feet from bank to bank, and a 
‘length of from 2200 feet to 3300 feet. The fields are 
‘surrounded by leading ditches, the average dimensions 
‘of which are 4 feet deep, 8 feet at the surface, and 4 feet 
‘at the bottom. At right angles to the leading ditches 
‘are smaller ones, about 2 feet wide and 2 feet deep, 524 
‘feet apart. In most of the fields these small ditches are 
‘intersected by roads 21 feet wide, with side ditches 3 feet 
‘wide and 3 feet deep. These roads are generally about 
‘275 feet apart froin centre tocentre. Each field is there- 
‘fore divided into four sections, having an average width 
‘of 259 feet, and a length equal to that of the whole field. 
‘When the fields are in a dry culture crop, a deep water 
‘furrow is opened by the plough, parallel to the roads at 
‘intervals of 524 feet. The land is thus checked off into 
‘small squares of 524 feet, or 16 to an acre. 

‘‘ The original object of making the roads was to facili- 
‘tate the harvesting of the cane crop. Independently of 
‘this they are very useful in draining and for the carting of 
‘manure. As they are planted and produced good crops 
‘of every kind, the space occupied by them is not lost. 

‘To all of the fields, trunks are placed at the points most 
‘advantageous for draining: and one square foot orifice, or 
‘water way, is allowed for 3 acres of land. 


The following is a diagram of a field :— 
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‘A. banks. B. leading ditches, 8 feet, by 4 by 4. 

‘C. cross ditches, 2 feet by 2 feet. 

‘ D. roads, 21 feet wide with side ditches, 3 by 3 feet. 

‘ E. water furrows, opened by the plough 6 inches below 
‘the surface of the ground. 

“ Those fields which are more than half a mile from the 
‘river, drain into a canal, passing through the centre of the 
‘plantation. This canal is three miles in length, 15 feet 
‘wide at the surface, 10 feet at the bottom, and 44 feet 
‘deep: the extremities of it terminate at the river. At one 

‘of them is a lock-gate 75 feet long, 12 feet wide, with 4 
‘ pair of gates, calculated to pass flats 45 feet long, and il 
‘feet wide at any stage of the tide; except the last $ of the 
‘ebb and first $ of the flood ; at the other is a flood-gate 35 
‘feet long, 11 feet wide, with two pair of gates. ‘This ar- 
‘rangement, by allowing the water to enter at one end of the 
‘canal and to be discharged at the other, prevents it from 
‘stagnating. This canal cost about 10, 000 days labour. 
‘It serves the purposes of draining and flowing the interior 
‘ fields—and of harvesting the crops and transporting ;.ro- 
‘duce and plantation supplies to and from the river, which 
‘is 14 miles distant from the settlement. It is particuinrly 
‘useful in harvesting the cane crop, as it admits of the use 
‘ of flats carrying from 12 to 15 tons : two of which are con- 
‘nected together and drawn by a yoke of oxen, attached 
‘fo a tow-rope. 

** Crops Cultivated.—On the pine-land, sweet and Trish 
‘potatoes, cow-peas, turnips and rye. ‘This soil is regu- 
‘larly manured from the cattle pens, and is devoted to 
‘secondary crops. 

**On the swamp lands. Rice, cane, cotton, and occa- 
‘sionally corn. ‘The three first named crops are made to 
‘alternate with each other as far as the disturbing causes 
‘of new clearings, unexpected extension of a new culture, 
‘contraction of an old one, and the peculiarities of soil 
‘and situation have permitted. In order to apply to prac- 
‘tice the important principles of a rotation of crops, the 
‘general system is to alternste a rice crop with one of 
‘cotton or cane. The leading objects are to make a plant 

‘requiring a dry culture succeed one benefited by water: 
‘and to interpose the cotton having a system of broad 
‘leaves and a long tap-root, between the cane and rice, 
‘which are, both fibrous rooted and narrow leaved. The 
‘best rotation of these three crops has been found to be, 
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‘first year, rice, second, cotton, third, cane. If the land is 
‘fresh and strong, then, first year, rice, second, cotton, 
‘third, cane, fourth, cane. If worn, the cane should be 
‘limited to one year. 

‘‘ If the land is kept longer than one year in rice, par- 
‘ticularly if flowed during the winter, the subsequent dry 
‘crop, has with me, been of inferior quality. The wet 
‘culture, if two long continued, leaves a sourness in the 
‘land which is unfavourable to cotton, but more so to 
‘cane. ‘T'o avoid this effect, the land should be but one 
‘year in rice, and kept dry and deeply turned up during 
‘the winter months. 

** Cotton is placed after rice in preference to cane, be- 
‘cause its habits are more dissimilar: and because, being 
‘cultivated on higher ridges, the land is sooner deprived 
‘of the sourness and coldness left by the water culture. 
‘Moreover from the frequent hoeings given to the cotton 
‘plant, together with the action of its tap-root, the soil is 
‘best pulverized and adapted to receive the cane. A fur- 
‘ther reason is, that the cane being the more valuable 
‘crop, it is placed under the most favourable circum- 
* stances. 

‘¢ On the knoll lands, cotton and cane only are made to 
‘alternate. This rotation is a trying one; and, to prevent 
‘the exhaustion of the soil, manure must be resorted to. 
‘The leaves of the cane listed in during the winter, form 
‘a valuable and large source of manure. The supply 
‘most relied on, however, is derived from the expressed 
‘ aues, placed from 14 to 3 feet deep in the ce ttle pens: 
‘and from rice-straw, either listed in under the cotton beds, 
‘or placed in sheep, hog, and cattle pens and then used. 

‘* The result of a system of rotation of rice, cotton and cane 
‘is highly favourable tothe increased production of each crop. 
‘It is particularly so to the rice crop, which rarely falls short 
‘of 70 bushels to the acre after either -cotton or cane. 
‘The cane crop is generally fine after cotton: and cotton 
‘after cane, if the cane trash is listed in. The advantage 
‘is not so manifest in a cotton crop following one of rice, 
‘particularly, as above noticed, if the land has been in 
‘rice, several years immediately preceding. By the adop- 
‘tion of the alternate wet and dry culture, the extirpation 
‘of the weeds and grasses peculiar to each is grently faci- 
‘litated ; and hence, a great saving of labour is eff.:cted. 
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‘A further and important advantage results from the al- 
‘ternate culture, in the order of succession in which the 
‘labour is applied to the different crops, particularly the 
‘rice and cane. The planting of the three crops follows 
‘most conveniently, as the cane should be placed in the 
‘ground before the Ist of March; the rice between the 1st 
‘and the end of March; and the cotton from the 25th of 
‘March to the 10th of April. The harvesting of rice and 
‘cane does not at all interfere, as that of the former is 
‘completed some time before that of the latter is commen- 
‘ced. The cotton-picking interferes somewhat with the 
‘harvesting of both rice and cane; but when the propor- 
‘tion of the cotton crop does not exceed one-fourth to one- 
‘sixth of the others, by a judicious arrangement of work, 
‘and the employment of the weaker hands in picking, no 
‘very serious inconvenience is felt. ‘The time which in- 
‘tervnes between the laying by of the crops and the har- 
‘vest, affords leisure for cutting wood, cleaning canals, 
‘ditches, &c. The manufacture of the three crops fol- 
‘lows in convenient succession. From the Ist of Novem- 
‘ber to the 15th of December, is devoted to the manufac- 
‘ture of the cane crop. From the latter period, the weak 
‘hands are occupied in assorting and moting cotton, while 
‘the stronger hands are engaged in ditching, ploughing, 
‘ listing and planting cane. As the cotton crop is ginned 
‘by Eave’s gins, propelled by animal power; and the rice 
‘threshed out by a threshing machine driven by a steam 
‘engine, a very small proportion of the gang of negroes is 
‘diverted from field operations for the preparation of these 
‘crops for market. 

“It is unnecessary to remark on the advantage result- 
‘ing from the alternate culture in maintaining the fertility 
‘of the soil, and in drawing from it the greatest amount of 
‘vegetable production. 

‘* We yet want 100 acres of the full compliment of land 
‘for the gang: when the elearings which have been com- 
‘menced are finished, we shall have in cultivation 1000 
‘acres of land; and asa part of it will for some years be 
‘unfit for cotton and cane, for sometime to come the rota- 
‘tion in those fields will be deranged. The proportion of 
‘the various crops will be about 500 acres in rice, 170 in 
‘cotton, and 330 in cane.” 

(To be continued.) 

















PART II. 


SELECTIONS. 


Art. XLVII.—WNeat Cattle. 


FFrom THE LIBRARY OF AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL KNOWLEDGE. } 


(Continued from page 315.) 


The Calf. —The calf when first dropped is generally cleansed 
by the tongue of its dam from the slimy matter which always 
adheres to the skin of the animal. Sometimes it happens that 
the cow will not at first recognize her offspring, but upon a small 
quautity of salt being strewn over it, to which all neat cattle are 
particularly partial, she commences the motherly duties by lick- 
ing the skin. The’ first milk or brea-ting appears to be calcu- 
lated to nourish the calf, which should be allowed to suck plen- 
tifully before the cow is milked. It is the practice with some, as 
soon as the calf bas sucked as much as it pleases, to milk the re- 
minder so as to cleanly drain the udder, and give it to the cow 
as nourishment. 

The treatment of calves in rearing, varies very materially in 
different counties, and even in districts. In Sussex the calf is 
by many not allowed to take all the milk of the cow, but is shut 
up from her in the morning and evening, and a small quantity 
of bran or ground oats grivev in a trough, and not suffered to 
suck till the maid comes to milking, when she milks two teats 
while the calf sucks the other two; after which, when the girl 
has got all the nnlk she can, the calf is left with the cow a short 
time, to draw the udder as clean as possible, and if there be any 
carrols occasioned by the pores being stopped, through which 
the milk flows to the speens or teats, the calf beating or stnking 
with his nose, will break them better than by any other means. 
Cows are frequently injured in their milk by not having their 
udders thoroughly cleansed after calving, and for the first fort- 
night or three weeks after. Wheu the calf is about a month old, 
it is suffered to run with the cow in the day, and kept from her in 
the night ull the girl comes to milking in the morning, when she 
again robs the calf of part of the cow’s milk; this practice by 
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some is followed till the calf is weaned. Some let the calves go 
with the cows when three or four weeks old, at which time the 
cow has not a greater supply than sufficient for the calf alone, 
after which it is allowed to run with the cow till about twelve 
weeks, when it is weaned, and put in a confined place out of 
sight and hearing, to prevent the cow being made uneasy from 
hearing her calf. ‘The calf is theu fed on cut grass, clover, or 
other green food, with hay or bran, till such time as it forgets 
its dam. It should then be turned out upon good pasture, for 


_unless the calf be well fed at an early age it will become stunted 


in its growth, and when arrived at maturity will not fatten so 
readily as if proper attention had been paid to it whilst young. 

In many dairy districts, it has been found desirable to rob the 
calf of the greater portion of milk; which has been accomplish- 
ed by its being taught to drink skimmed milk in a lukewarm 
state, by the following means:—When the animal has fasted 
two or three hours, the first and second finger of the mght hand 
are presented to its mouth, of these it readily takes hold, sucking 
verv eagerly ; in the mean time, a vessel of lukewarm milk is 
placed and supported by the left hand under the calf’s mouth, 
ai! while it is sucking, the right hand is gradually sunk a little 
wav into the milk, so that it may draw in a sufficient quantity 
without stopping the nostrils. Should, however, either from ac- 
cident or from two sudden precipitation of tbe hand into the 
milk, the calf let go its hold, the attempt must be repeatedly re- 
newed till crowned with success. About twelve weeks after 
which, for three or four weeks, they are fed with lukewarm nulk 
and water. A small quantity of hay, ground oats or bran, and 
sometime oil cake, is then placed within their reach, which in- 
duces them to eat. ‘Towards the end of May they are turned 
out to grass, being taken in for a few nights, when they have 
tepid inlk and water given them, which is usually continued, 
though gradually, in smaller proportions during the last month, 
till they are able to feed themselves, when they totally disregard 
it. It is then advisable to turn them into pastures where the 
grass is short and sweet. 

Many attempts have been made to rear calves by artificial 
means, which by some is said to have answered very well. where 
the animal has been confined and shut up in the dark; which 
appears to us, from practice, to be injurious, and especially if 
the calves are intended for stock. We certainly have no prac- 
tice which can answer so well as that where the laws of nature 
are strictly attended to, and the calf is supplied with nourish- 
ment such as nature dictates. 

The greatest attention in fattening calves should be paid to 
cleanliness, without which neither will the calf fatten quickly, 
nor when fat be of a good colour; much risk will also follow in 
VOL. VI.—NO. 7. 
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losing the calf from fever, which produces scouring. Chalk 
should be always before them to lick, which will counteract the 
acidity which is found in great abundance in the stomach of the 
calf when feeding on nulk. 

It is advisable in fattening calves to keep them quiet, and to 
allow them to suck the cow night and morning, taking the last 
of the milk, which is considered to be the most rich and nourish- 
ing. By this treatment the calf will gradually become suffi- 
ciently fat in eight or ten weeks, and when so, it is no advan- 
tage to keep it a day longer, as small veal, if fat, is preferable | 
to large. 

[tis by some a practice to bleed calves weekly, after they are 
four or five weeks old, and alw: ays a short time before they are 
killed, by which course the veal is rendered whiter. 

As castrating calves is an operation which ought not to be per- 
formed but by ‘skilful practitioners, we shall refrain from giving 
any directious, recommending, the operation to be performed at 
the age of eight or ten weeks, as at that age the danger is cousi- 
derably lessened. The animals should be kept quiet and warm 
after the operation, and if on the following day the scrotum 
should be much swollen and inflamed, the wound may be open- 
ed, and the coagulated blood removed. 

Ox. —The ox is an animal of great utility for various purposes 
of draught. The most valuable breeds for working are the De- 
vonshire, Sussex, Herefordshire, Somersetshire, South Wales, 
and Glamorgan; but the Devon oxen are invariably the best 
workers. Steers are generally broken into work at three years 
old. Though few breeders work them at two years and a half 
old, it is still a system that causot be recommended, as their work 
is of no proportional value to the injury they sustain in their 
growth at that early season. The oxen are worked principally 
in double yoke, until they arrive at six years old, when they at- 
tain nearly their full growth; ; if kept well, some Savana continue 
to work them till seven years old, when, unless worked poor they 
will have completed their full growth; and though they will 
fatien equally fast at that age, they will not pay any thing to the 
grazier by their growth. Many of the Sussex breeders fatten 
off their own oxen; others are sold to the arable farmers for 
work «at three and four years old, and by them sold at the 
before mentioned aves, to be grazed by those who occupy rich 
pastures. Iv selecting these oxen for feeding, great attention 
should be paid to their handling soft and mellow under the skin, 
which should not be thick, and the hair rather long and soft. 
The colour is but of little consequence farther than as it denotes 
the distinet breeds of cattle. 

An ox for labour should be kept in good working condition, 
his body should be full, short jointed, and well put together in 
every respect. 
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The ox is naturally slow in its movements, consequently it 
would be very 1ujurious to drive him beyond his regular pace. 
Stecrs when first yoked should be treated geutly, and worked 
very light for two or three hours in a day with steady oxen, so as 
to inure them to labour by degrees; by this method they will, in 
the course of a few weeks, be in a fit state to be taken into re- 
gular work. ‘Those oxen that work together, should be of equal 
strength and height, for if they are unequally matched, the weak- 
er auimal will be urged beyond his strength or natural powers, 
and receive great injury. If one has a slight advantage over the 
other, the chain from the yoke may be shifted so as to give the 
advantage to the weakest. 

it is advisable at all times to be very careful not to over-work 
or over-heat the cattle in warm weather, as by so doing, the con- 
stitution will be materially affected. 

Mr. Ellman has recommended the following system, as a suc- 
cession for breeding and working cattle; the greater or lesser 
number depending on the meaus or inclination of the breeder. 
Save or rear for stock, fourteen calves each year; to do this, and 
to provide against accidents, and other casualties, there must not 
be less than twenty cows and heifers for breeding. Two or 
three of the worst calves may then be suckled and fatted for the 
butcher. 

14 Calves, of which nine male; eight for oxen, and one allow- 
ed for accident, or not taken to work. 

14 One year old. 

14 Two years old; of which eight worked a little at two years 
and a half. 

14 Three years old; part of which taken for cows, and others, 
if not good, fattened. 

14 Four years old ; eight worked. 

14 Five years old; ditto. 

8 Six years old; fattened. 

Thus twenty-four oxen are worked in common; eight three ; 
eight four; and eight five years old; and a reserve is kept for 
breeding cows, and accidents. 

The Earl of Egremont has pursued the following system to a 
very great extent:—The calves being dropped from December 
to the end of February, are weaned immediately, never letting 
them suck at all, the milk being given them for a few days as it 
comes from the cow. But for weaning on skim milk, they ought 
to fall in or about December, either a mouth before or after at 
the latest, and should then be kept warm by housing, by which 
means they will be equally forward with calves dropped in the 
spring, that run with the cows. With skim milk some oatmeal 
is given, but not ull the calves are two months old, and then 
ouly because the number of calves is too great for the quantity 
ef milk, therefore water and oatmeal are mixed with it to make 
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it go further. But to this, heifers with their first calves are ex- 
ceptions, for they do vot become good milkers, if their calves 
are not al owed to suck for the whole season; with the second 
calf they are treated like the rest. In May the calves are turned 
to grass, and in the first winter, from the beginning of Novem- 
ber, they are fed upon uplands, rouens, or aftermath. | The fol- 
lowing summer they are at grass, and the succeeding winter on 
straw, witha turn on short rough grass; they have been tried on 
hay alone, but straw and grass do better. The same course is 
then pursued until three years old, when they are broken in at 
Christmas, and are only lightly worked until the spring, when 
their full portion of labour begins. Their winter food is straw, 
with a ton and a half of clover hay, from the beginning of Janu- 
ary. ‘They are previously kept on straw alone, yet are worked 
three davs tneach week. 

I) is a question, whether it is most advantageous to work oxen 
by the collar or harness single, or in yoke or bows double; we 
are of opinion that an ox cannot be too slightly encumbered in 
his labour, in which case a yoke is best, and being yoked double 
is a great advantage on all light lands, besides, working in pairs, 
they are nearer to the draft, consequently possess greater power 
over tt than when drawn in length. But those who hold the 
collar in favour say, there is a decided advantage in single ox- 
carts, and by ploughing in length they walk in the furrow, con- 
sequently do not poach the land so much as when worked in 
pairs; they are of opinion likewise, that they can walk faster in 
harvess when single, avd work much easier. Many trials have 
been made on this subject, but we shall only votice two which 
took place some years ago in Sussex. 

In order io decide the rt respective merits of the two methods, it 
was agreed that an acre of laud should be ploughed by two teams, 
the ene of six oxen in double yokes, the other of four oxen in 
collars; and then agam with four oxen in single yokes, against 
four in collars. Ln the first tric, the six in yoke beat the four in 
collar easily: and im the second, there were only three minutes 
dill’ rence. The work was equally well performed, but the 
ploughing must have been very light, as the last match was 
completed i four hours and ten minutes. 

The Earl of Eyrcmout has worked his cattle each way, in 
bot! road and ficid |s50ur, and his Lordship confirms the opini- 
on in favour of the old Snesex yoke. 


( To be continued.) 
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Art. XLVIII.--- The Vices, and Disagreeable er Dangerous 
Habits of the Horse. 


[FROM THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. } 


The horse has many excellent qualities, but he has likewise 
defects, and these occasionally amounting to vices. Some of 
them may be attributed to natural temper; for the human being 
scarcely discovers more peculiarities of habit and disposition, than 
does the horse. The majority of them, however, as perhaps in 
the human being, are consequences of a faulty education. Their 
early instructor has been both ignorant and brutal, and they have 
become obstinate and vicious. 

Restifness.---At the head of the vices of the horse we place 
restifness, the most annoying, and the most dangerous of all. 
It is the produce of bad temyer aud worse education; and, like 
all other habits founded on nature and stamped by education, it 
is inveterate. Whether it appears in the form of kicking, or 
rearing, or plunging, or bolting, or in any way that threatens 
dauger to the rider or the horse, it rarely admits of cure. A de- 
termined rider may, to a certain degree, subjugate the animal ; 
or the horse may have his favourites, or form his attachments, 
and with some particular person he may be comparatively or 
perfectly manageable; but others cannot long depend upon him, 
and even his master is not always sure of him. We wiil speak 
of the must likely means of cure, or escaping from danger, as it 
regards the principal forms under which restifness displays itself; 
but we must premise as a rule that admits of a very few excep- 
tious that he neither displays his wisdom, nor consults his safety, 
who attempts to conquer a restiff horse. 

An excellent veterinary surgeon, aud a man of great experi- 
ence in horses, Mr. Castley, truly says, in * The Veterinarian,’ 
‘From whatever cause the vicious habits of horses may originate, 
whether from some mismanagement, or from natural badness of 
temper, or from what is called in Yorks':ire a mistetch, whenever 
these animals acquire one of them, and it becomes in some de- 
gree confirmed, they very seldom, if ever, altogether forget it. 
In reference to driving, it is so true, that it may be taken asa 
kind of ophorisin, that if a horse kicks once in harness, no matter 
from what cause, he will be liable to kick ever afterwards. A 
good coachman may drive him, itis trve---and may inake him go, 
but he cannot make him forget bis vice; and so it is in riding. 
You may conquer a restiff horse: vou may make him ride quiet 
for months, nay, almost for years tovether, but affirm, that un- 
der other circumstances, and at some other future opportunity, 
be will be sure to return to his old tricks again.’ 

Mr. Castley gives two singular and conclusive instances of the 
truth of this doctrine. * When a very youug man,’ says he, ‘I 
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remember purchasing a horse at a fair in the north of England, 
that was offered very cheap-on account of his being unmanagea- 
ble. It was said that nobody could ride him. We found that 
the animal objected to have anything placed upon his back, and 
that, when made to move forward with nothing more than a sad- 
dle on, he instantly threw himself down ou his side with great 
violence, and would then endeavour to roll upon his back. 

‘There was at that time in Yorkshire, a tamous colt-breaker, 
known by the name of Jumper,* who was almost as celebrated 
in that country for taming vicious horses into submission, as the 
famed Whisperer was in Ireland. We put this animal into 
Jumper’s hands, who took him away, and in about ten days 
brought him home again, certainly not looking worse in condi- 
tion, but perfectly subdued and almost as obedient as a dog: for 
he would lie down at this man’s bidding, and only rise again at 
his command, and carry double or anything. I took to nding 
him myself, aud may say, that [ was never better carried for six 
or eight months, during which time he never shewed the least 
vice whatever. Ithen sold him to a Lincolnshire farmer, who 
said that he would give him a sutnmer’s run at grass, and shew 
him a very fine horse at the great Horncastle fair. 

‘ [appening to meet this gentleman the following year, T na- 
turadly enough inquired after my old friend. ‘* Oh,” said he, 
“that was a bad business---the horse turned out a sad rebel. 
The first time we attempted to mount him, after getting him up 
from grass, he in an instant threw the man down with the vreat- 
es! violence, pitching him several yards over his head; and after 
that he threw every one that attempted to get on his back. If he 
could not throw his rider, he would throw himself down. We 


* Those of our readers who were connected with the contested elections for 
Yorkshire, will recollect Jumper, covered with orange plush from top to toe, 
and scampering in every direction over the country. Sometimes he would 
exchange this for a bear-skin, enveloped in which, and mounted occasionally 
on a buffalo, he was a most formidable object. He had extraordinary power 
over animals of various species, for he tamed to the saddle a buffalo for Mr. 
Temes, and a pair of rein-deer for harness for Lord Fitzwilliam. But his 
charm consisted chiefly in fearlessness, and brute force, accompanied by con- 
siderable tact. He would generally try rough measures first; and in his peri- 
lous encounters with some of his tronblesome scholars, had nearly every bone 
in his body fractured Sullivan’s method was altogether different—force was 
rarely resorted to. The enemy surrendered to him at discretion and without 
astriggle Jumper, however, seemed to have some charm about him, for 
when he had, by dint of punishment, striven in vain to conquer an unruly 
horse in the market-place of Wakefield—he alighted— stood on the near side 
of the horse—brought the animal’s head almost back to his off shoulder by for- 
cibly pulling at the off rein, and then sternly gazed at him over the withers 
for two or three minutes. The animal began to tremble, and broke out ina 
profuse perspiration. Jumper then loosened his hold of the rein, and patted 
aud caressed the horse, who immediately followed him roaudthe market-place 
perfectly tamed. 
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could do nothing with him, and I was obliged at last to sell him 
to go it a stage-coach.”’’ 

In the next story, Jumper’s counterpart and superior, the Irish 
Whisperer, is brought on the stage, and, although he performs 
wonders, he cannot radically cure a restiff horse. ‘ At the Spring 
Meeting of 1804, Mr. Whalley’s s King Pippin was brought on 
the Curragh of Kildare to run. He was a horse of the most 
extraordinary savage and vicious disposition. His particular 
propensity was that of flying at and worrying any person who 
came within his reach, and if he had an opportunity, he would 
get his head round, seize his rider by the leg with his teeth, and 
drag him down from his back. For this reason he was always 
ridden in what is called a sword: which is vothing more than a 
strong flat stick, having one end attached to the cheek of the 
bridle, and the other to the girth of the saddle, a contrivance to 
prevent a horse of this kind from getting at his rider. 

‘King Pippin had long been difficult to manage and dange- 
rous to go near, but on the occasion in question he could not be 
got out torun at all. Nobody could put the bridle upon his head. 
It being Easter Monday, and consequently a great holiday, there 
was a large concourse of people assembled at the Curragh, con- 
sisting principally of the ueighbouring peasantry ; and one coun- 
tryman, more fearless than the rest of the lookers-on, forgetting, 
or perhaps never dreaming that the better part of courage 4s 
discretion, volunteered his services to bridle the horse. No 
sooner had he committed himself in this operation, than King 
Pippin seized him somewhere about the shoulders or chest, and 
says Mr. Watts (Mr. Castley’s informant,) ‘‘ 1 know of nothing 
I can compare it to, so much as a dog shakinga rat.” Fortu- 
nately for the poor fellow, his body was very thickly covered with 
clothes, for on such oceasions an Irishman of this class is fond 
of displaying his wardrobe, aud if he has three coats at ail in the 
world, he is sure to put them all on. 

‘ This circumstance in all probability saved the individual who 
had so gallantly volunteered the forlorn hope. His person was 
so deeply enveloped in extra-teguments, that the horse never 
got fairly hold of his skin, and L understand that he escaped 
with but little injury, beside the sadly rent and totally reined state 
of his holiday toggery. 

‘The Whisperer was sent for, who having arrived, was shut 
up with the horse all night, and in the morning he exhibited this 
hitherto ferocious animal, following him about the course like a 
dog---lying down at his command---suffering bis mouth to be 
opened, aud any person’s hand to be introduced into it---in short, 
as quiet almost as a sheep. 

‘He came out the same meeting, and won a race, and his 
docility coutinued satisfactory for a long time; but at the end of 
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about three years his vice returned, and then he is said to have 
killed a man, for which he was destroyed.” 

It may not be uninteresting in this connexion, to give some 
account of this tamer of quadruped vice. However strange and 
mavical his power may seem to be, there is no doubt o/ the truth 
of the account that 1s given of tim. The Rev. Mr. Townsend, 
in his Statistical Survey of Cork, first introduced him to the notice 
of the public generally, although his fame had long spread over 
that part of Ireland. We, however, give the following extract 
from Croker’s Fairy Legends and Traditions of Ireland, Part 
If. p. 200, for the fact seems the work of some elfin sprite, ra- 
ther than of a rude ard ignorant horse-breaker. 


‘He was an awkward, ignorant rusuc of the lowest class, of 


the name of Sullivan, but better known by the appellation of the 
Whisperer; his occupation was horse-breaking. The nickname 
he acquired from the vulgar notion of his being able to comiuu- 
nicate to the animal what he wished by means of a whisper, and 
the singularity of this method seemed in some degree to justify 
the attribute. In his own neighbourhood, the notoriety of the 
fact made it seem less remarkable, but [ doubt if any instance of 
similar subjugating talents 1s to be found on record. As far as 
the spere of his control extended, the boast of veni, vidi, vici, 
was more justly claimed by Sullivan than by Cesar himself. 

* How his art was acquired, and in what it consisted, is likely 
to be for ever unknown, as he has lately (about 1810) lefi the 
world without divulging it. His sou, who follows the same 
trade, possesses but a small portion of the art, having either 
never learned the true secret, or being meapable of putting it into 
practice. The wonder of his skill consisted in the celerity of the 
operation, which was performed in privacy without atiy appa- 
rent means of coercion. Every deseription of horse, or even 
mule, whether previously broken or unhandled, whatever their 
peculiar habits or vices might have been, submitted without 
show of resistance to the magical influence of his art, and m the 
short space of half an hour became gentle and tractable. This 
efiec!, though instantaneously produced, was generally durable. 
Though more submissive to him than to others, they seemed to 
have acquired a docility unknown before. 

‘When sent for to tame a vicious beast, for which he was 
either paid according to the distance, or generally twe or three 

“guineas, he direeted the stable, in which he and the object of the 
experiment were, to be shut, with orders not to open the door 
until a signal wes given. After a téte-d-téte of about half an 
hour, during which little or no bustle was heard, the signal was 
made, and, upon opening the door, the horse appeared lving 
down, and the man by his side, playing with him like a child 
with a puppy dog. From that time he was fround  erfeetly wil-- 
ling to submit to any discipline—however repugnaut to his na- 
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ture before.’ *T once,’ continues Mr. Townsend, * saw his skill 
tried ou a horse, which could never before be brought to stand 
for a smith to shoe him. ‘The day after Sullivan's half hour’s 
lecture, | went, not without some incredulity, to the smuth’s 
shop, with many other curious spectators, where we were eye- 
witnesses of the complete success of his art. ‘This, too, had 
been a troop horse, and it was supposed, not without reason, 
that after regimental discipline had failed, no other would be 
found avat'ing. [ observed that the animal appeared terrified 
whenever Sullivan either spoked or looked at him; how that 
extraordinary ascendency could have been obtained, is difficult 
to conjecture. 

‘I comnon cases this mysterious preparation was unneces- 
sary. He seemed to possess an instinctive power of inspiring 
awe, the result, perhaps, of natural intrepidity, in which, I be- 
liev, a great part of his art consisted; though the circumstance 
of the téte-d-téte shows that, on particular occasions, something 
more must have been added to it. A faculty like this would 
in some hands have made a fortune, and I understand that great 
off ‘rs were made to him, for the exercise of his art abroad. But 
husting was his passion. He lived at home in the style most 
agreeable to his disposition, and nothing could induce hin to 
quit Duhallow and the fox hounds.’ 

Mr. Castley witnessed the total failure of the younger Sulli- 
van. He says, *‘ We have in the regiment a remarkably nice 
horse, called Lancer, that has always been very difficult to shoe, 
but seven or eight years ago, when we first got him, he was 
downright vicious in that respect. When the rigiment was sta- 
tioned at Cork, the farier-major sought out the present Sullivan, 
the son of the celebrated Whisperer, and brought him up to the 
barracks in order to try his haud upon Lancer, and make him 
more peaceable to shoe; but I must say this person did not ap- 
pear to possess any particular controlling power over the ani- 
mal, more than any other man. Lancer seemed to pay no atten- 
tion whatever to his charm, and, at last, fairly beat him out of 
the forge. Time, however, and a long perseverance in kind 
and gentle treatment, have effected what force could not. The 
horse is now pretty reasonable to shoe.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. XLIX. —On Gardening—No.2 ; by ALExANDER GoRDON. 
[FROM THE GENESEE FARMER. } 


In forming a hot bed, the first point to be determined is the 
size required for the frame. Having ascertained this, allow from 
six to eight inches wider and longer for back, front, aud beth 
ends; fix on the proper situation, invariably building the beds 
lengtiways due east and west, which will concentrate the 
greatest portion of the sun’s rays on the sashes of the frame. 
Then drive four stakes in the ground, one at each corner of the 
intended bed, and commence placing the manure within or par- 
rallel with the limits of those stakes. In building the bed, the 
great point to be attended to is the properly shaking and separat- 
ing the materials, otherwise the bed will settle in an irregular 
Manner, and the heat would not be by any means uniform. As 
the building of the bed advances, give it a regular beating with 
the back of the dung fork, raising the handle in a slanting direc- 
tion. At the height of two feet or two feet and a half, place an 
extra tier of dung on the back or north part of the bed, raising it 
to the height of three feet, and give the whole surface a gradual 
slope to the south side of the bed. In finishing this last tier, 
shovel up all the short manure round the bed, and spread it regu- 
larly on the top; beat the sides and ends with the back of the 
dung fork until they are quite even, which will give its exterior 
a neat appearance. When the whole is finished, place the frame 
on the bed, leaving an equal margin on ail sides, outside the 
frame; put on the sashes and keep them closely shut for a day 
or two, until the heat rises, when it will be necessary to lift the 
sashes at the north end an inch or two, to allow ihe rank gases 
to escape. Put a barrow load of good, rich, friable mold in the 
centre under each light, and as svon as the air in the bed becomes 
sweet, (which will be easily ascertained by the smell) plant four 
or five cucumber seed, Cucumis stativa---or melon seeds, Cucu- 
mis melo, whichever is the intended crop, on the top of each hill, 
covering with nearly an inch of mould. The nearer the mould 
of those hills resembles a cone in shape, so much ihe better. Jn 
a few days the plants will appear, and attention must be given to 
admit fresh air, every mild day, by tilting the sashes from half 
an inch to one or two inches, according to the influence of the 
sun and the temperature of the external atmosphere; otherwise 
the plants would grow weakly, or what gardners term “drawn.” 
As the roots of the plants become visible on the outside of the 
mold, add more and more, as required, until the whole bed is 
covered eight or ten inches, during which time the plants will 
require moderate waterings, which should be applied, as near as 
possible, at a temperature the same as the air in the frame. 
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Wien the plants have put out their rough leaves, select two of 
the strongest under each light, and take the weaker plants ene 
tirely away---two plants will be amply sufficient to fill the allot- 
ted space. 

For raising cauliflower, cabbage, or lettuce plants; growing 
radishes, carrots, &c.; or furwarding peas, beans, and other de- 
sirable vegetables, every farmer may accomplish this at a very 
trifling expense. ‘The manure will not require so much prepa 
ration, and that material will be equally useful for other purposes, 
when the voung plants are transplauted into their respective situ- 
ations in the garden. Build the bed in the same manner as 
directed above for a frame, only not so high; when finished, 
strong stakes are to be drove in the ground close to the bed, and 
at a distance of*four feet apart round the bed on all sides, leaving 
them a foot higher than the surface of the bed; to these stakes or 
posts, buards must be nailed, keeping them level with the top of 
the post, and to a depth of two feet, which gives an allowance for 
the bed to sink nearly a foot, and still preserve the board below 
the surface of the manure. Then cover the whole surface of the 
bed with six or eight inches of good, rich, dry mould, and the 
seeds may he sown at once. 

Cauliflower, Brassica oleracea var botrytis---Allot a suffici- 
ent portion of the bed for the quantity of plants required, and 
sow the seeds regularly over the surface, covering them nearly 
three-fourths of an inch with five, dry, light soil, and if sifted 
through a coarse sieve, so much the better. The cauliflower ts 
a most delicious vegetable, and deserving of general cultivation. 

Cabbage, Brassica oleracea capitata---comprises a tribe of 
vegetables two well known, and too yenerally esteemed, to require 
any elogium here. In sowing on a hot bed as an early crop, 
observe the same method as described for the cauliflower. 

Lettuce, Lactuca sativa---is a hardy, useful and wholesome 
vegetable, either as a salad or for soups. In sowing these seeds, 
a less quantity of soil for covering the seeds must be given than 
for either cauliflower or cabbage, but in every other respect the 
treatment must be the same. 

Radishes, Raphanus sativus---and carrots, Daucus carota--- 
when they are required early, may be sown on a bed prepared 
as above. The best sorts for this purpose are the early frame 
radish and the early horn carrot, which comes much earlier, but 
as respects size, is very inferior to the other varieties of the 
carrot. 

Peas, Pisum sativum---beans, Vicia faba---kidney beans, 
Phaseolus vulgaris, &c.; to be forwarded a stage in their growth, 
but finally grown in the open ground, may be sown as follows : 
cut a quantity of turf into pieces about twelve or fourteen inches 
long, and three or four inches wide, place them in a regular man- 
mer, over the surface of the bed, grass side downwards. Sow a 
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row of peas, &c. upon each row of turf, and afterwards cover 
the whole with two or three inches of light, dry soil. To pre- 
vent a further reference to this subject, | shall here add; at the 
proper time for transplanting, (when they are three or four in- 
ches hig!) lift out the turf, pieee by piece, with the peas, &c. 
growing upon it; plant them where they are to produce their 
ere, avd draw tresh soil to them. By this method the roots re- 
Crive wo sujury, neither do the plants receive the least check in 
transplanting. Potatoes may be forwarded in the same man- 
ner, aud the extra trouble will be rewarded by crops at least a 
week or two earher, But to return to the management of the 
see's while in the nursery bed. After the seeds are properly 
covered with soil, the beds should be covered with mats, (cauli- 
flower-, cabbages, &c. &c, the same) boards aud litter or straw, 
or any other suitable covering, every vight, and even in the 
day time during severe weather. There is one very essen- 
tial pot which deserves a few remarks, as respects the covering 
of such temporary frames, or in protecting individual plants, or 
groups of plants in like manner; that 1s, vever to allow the mts, 
&e. to come in contact with the substance they are intended to 
protect It should always be kept at a distance of from six to 
eight inches. The rationale of this will appear evident, when 
we consider that heat is given out by ail bodies in straight lines 
or ravs, as light flows from the sun; that the rays of heat may be 
reflected back again by any body, however thin; and that any 
covering, whether thiek or thin, placed in close contact with a 
heated body, will not reflect back its heat, but, on the contrary, 
if of » dark colour, will promote its escape by radiauion. This 
is" primary consideration in every experiment in acclimatizing 
exotic plants, or in sheltering those we are forwarding by artifi- 
clal means. 

It is “ot my intention in prosecuting my future remarks on 
gardenmng, to introduce many direcuons as to forcing, but that 
every thing may be applicable to the season as far as possible, I 
have considered it adviseabl to offer the preceeding observa- 
tions, My principal object, however, is to lay before the rea- 
ders of the Geneser Lurmer the simplest and easiest modes of 
cultivating vegetables, shrubs and flowers, and discriminaiing as 
far as practiewble, between the virious sorts of vegetables, &c. 
selecting those best adapted for this section of the country, hop- 
ing by these means to enhance the taste tor the different branches 
of gardening, which i am happy to say is progressing with a 
raydity truly gratifving to the lovers of the art. In pursuing 
thes plan, f would here most particulerl cumend system in 
every pursuit, and in the performance of every operation. Sys- 
tem is 4 subject of so much importance that it cannot be too 
oft. recommended: by previously determining what crops are 
to be raised in each compartment, or division of the garden, we 
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shall commence, progress and finish in a regular systematic 
manner; our every operation will follow in proper order, and 
considerable labour will be saved inthe execution 

The borders recommended round the garden in last week’s 
paper, will answer for the choicer sorts of vegetables, or for a 
small portion ef the grosser sorts, which we .may desire early, 
such as lettuce, spinach, early carrots, radishes, early potatoes, 
peas, &c. The four yuarters, or grand divisions for the several 
crops of peas, beans, carrots onious, cabbages, cauliflowers, bro- 
colis, beets, parsnips, potatoes, asparagus, sea-kale, &c. Ke. 
A border of from three to four feet wide should be left all round 
each of these quarters, 1f the garden exceeds half an acre, \ but 
only on each side of the center walks if it does not contain that 
quantity of ground) and planted with ornamental dwarf shiabs 
and showy flowering plants, which will afford a source of eujoy- 
meut, and create a relish for the beauties of nature. ‘The best 
sorts of vegetables, shrubs and flowers with the proper times for 
sowing, and the most approved methods ofseultivation, shall 
therefore form the subjects of my future communications on 
gardening. 

Very respectfully, 
ALEXANDER GORDON. 


Rochester Nursery, Main-st. March 18, 1833. 





P. S.---No time should be lost in selecting and cutting the 
scions or grafts which are intended for engrafting this spring. It 
is necessary that the scion should be detached several weeks be- 
. fore it is inserted on the intended stock. Scions should be shoots 
of last season’s growth. ‘Ihe outside or lateral branches are 
preferable, if from healthy trees. By cutting the grafts before 
the season for grafting arrives, the stock has the advantage over 
the graft in forwardness of vegetation, which is very essential in 


effecting a quick adhesion. A. G. 
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Art. L.— Vegetable Physiology ; by Utmas. 
To check the growth of Fruit Trees and promote their Fruitfulness. 
[FROM THE GENESEE FARMER. } 


In page 42, of this volume, it is an inquiry by the editor, of 
“what will check the too free growth of fruit trees, so as to pro- 
duce fruit buds, flowers and fruit? and if separating a part of 
the roots from the stock would produce the effect ?” 

These are important inquiries, and I will try to answer them, 
my own experience having fully illustrated the example stated, 
and its remedy. 

1 order to a full understanding of the subject, we must in- 
quire: 

| Into the cause producing the effect, viz: the two rapid 
growth of the wood, and its consequert unfruitfulness; and 

2. The legitimate and physiological treatment necessary to 
obtain the desiredyresult. 

Trees, and in fact all vegetables, have, like animals, three 
distinct periods of existence, viz: youth, maturity, and decay. 
Youth may be termed that period in which the tree is growing 
tu a bearing state, the time consumed for which depends much 
on its treatment and kind. Maturity is the term in which it 
yields its fruit; and deeay, finally, but almost imperceptibly, 
follows souner or later, and at last puts an end to its existence. 

‘These three states, or periods, may be measurably retarded, 
or accelerated, by artificial causes. The young sapling, healthy 
and fresh from the nursery, planted into a kindly soil, and culti- 
vated with attention, throws out and expands its vigorous shoots 
for many years. It finally, allhough it may seem a_ protracted 
time, arrives at its bearing age, and yields its annual supply of 
fruit, bountiful in proportion to its stature, and through a succes- 
sion of years proportioned to its former term of youthfulness; 
and even age, as come it finally must, seems hardly willing to 
arrest its bounty, and lingers with tardy pace ere its withering 
hand is laid upon it. This T conceive to be the most natural 
and profitable course of all fruit bearing trees. I know that 
many people are in great haste to have their fruit trees yield their 
long expected reward, and in constant expectation of receiving 
it, have cultivated and treated them with much care. They are, 
to be sure, highly gratified in their exuberant growth, and if in 
a few years they do not yield a corresponding supply of fruit, 
are often apt to complain. 

Now, on the principles of vegetable physiology, the complai- 
nants are erring, and the tree right. ‘They, for the purpose of 
getting fruit soon, stuff the tree with vegetable nutrunent almost 
to repletion. The tree, in its turn, understanding well tts own 
proper functious, thrives apace, intending at a proper time, to 
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pay principal and interest for the kindness thus heaped upon it, 
and which it assuredly will do if suffered. But the owner is 
impatient for his fruit, and prunes and nurses the tree, wonder- 
ing why it does not yield him fruit, and perhaps even threatens 
to destroy it for its perverseness. The simple fact is, the tree is 
not ready. It has not arrived at maturity, and is prevented from 
yielding fruit from the very nourishment and fulness continually 
received from the hand of its cultivator. This I assume to be 
the natural state of the tree. But the object, as I infer from the 
questions at the head of this article, is, to obtain the fruit before 
the tree arrives at maturity, or, more technically, fo force it. 

The question now recurs, will you remedy it by cuttung off a 
part of the roots? 

By no means. The tree has no more roots than are neces- 
sary for its stipport, and would be much injured by parting with 
a share of them. Besides | am unable to account, on physiolo- 
gical principles, how the cutting off a part of its roots will throw 
fruit buds into the top of the tree. ‘The production of flowers 
and fruit require as liberal supplies of sap as that of wood, and 
if the source of supply be cut off, viz. the root, from whence is 
the supply to come? 

But I proceed to consider the second inquiry, to wit: “ to 
check the exuberant growth of wood, and cause it to produce 
fruit buds, flowers and fruit.” 

I shall assume that the trees are of well known kinds, and 
whose bearing qualities have been tested, and that they are situ- 
ated in an open and well cultivated ground, as I believe the whole 
complaint can be made under no other circumstances. The trees 
have also been well pruned, and are accommodated with a good 
shaped head for bearing, and of fair size. My answeris: Lay 
your ground, on which your trees stand, well down to grass, and 
let it remain so for several years. The next year afier seeding 
the ground, the growth of young wood will be much diminished, 
and fruit buds will form in moderate quantities; flowers and 
fruit will follow the next season. ‘Uhat year, if the tree be an 
annual bearer, an increased number of fruit buds will be found, 
and so continue in annual succession. If, after a few years, the 
tree is too stationary in its growth, for it certainly will not throw 
out young wood very rapidly, plough, and cultivate, aud manure 
the land, and you can supply the trees with any amount of young 
wood required, although the bearing will still continue in an 
abated degree. If you find your trees get too thrifty, you have 
only to seed down again, and manage as circumstances may 
require. 

That this method has been tried with success I know, for I 
did it myself some years ago, and am indebted partly to acci- 
dent for the discovery. About the year 1817, my father had an 
orchard which, wheu planted, uearly surrounded his garden, and 
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which was used mostly for mowing ground. ‘The trees were 
young, perhaps fifteen years old, and had grown tolersbly well. 
A few years before the time T speak of, the garden had been en- 
larged on two sides, which took, on each side, a row of apple 
trees within the fence. The land being well cultivated, the 
trees grew astonishingly ; and not being pruved, acquired im- 
mense heads, and bore little or vo truit, while those in the mea- 
dow, although of a much less size, bore abundantly. T was 
then a boy of eighteen years old, and the trees were delivered 
over to my care, “to prune inte good order.” [ had read * For- 
syth on Frait Trees,” and supposed [ knew all about it; so at 
it | went, with the ax and saw, and took out full one-third of 
ther tops, supposing that they would now gota bearing at once. 
Bit sot so. They grew as before, and bore a little better than 
thev lad done. 1 confess [ knew not what todo, though, if I 
bad let them alone, they would have borne, when * their time 
come,” all the better for it; yet 1 was impotient for their fruit. 
A: length the plan suggested itself to seed down the ground 
where they stood to grass. [It was doue, and in @ short time 
their growth was nearly stopped, and they bore abundantly of 
the finest apples. 

They are now, for [ saw them two years since, much the finest 
of all the trees in the orchard, from the benefit of having a rapid 
growth in their youth ; and the others, from growing less rapid- 
ly when young, and bearing so much sooner, have a much older 
appearance, and were the ground i in which they stand not ovea- 
sionally ploughed and cultivated, would soon bear evident marks 
of decay. 

‘his matter must now be accounted for on rational principles, 
and it may truly be hard to compel a person to say what makes 
the tree bear wood one year and fruit the next, when the whole 
process is hidden in the earth, and a profound secret of nature. 
I will, however, state my own opinion, and others may judge of 
its correctness. 

While trees are young, their roots expand and run near the 
surface of the earth. If the ground be cultivated, the earth is 
wari and light, aud the roots absorb much nourishment, and a 
rapid growth of young wood is the sole consequence. [nh pro- 
cess of time, as the tree increases in size, the roots find their way 
deep into the earth, where the temperature is lower, and tts 
growth is by degrees checked ; fruit buds are cousequently form- 
ed, and the tree comes tito the bearing state. Now, putting land 
into grass has the same effect. ‘The sun is hidde i: from the 
earth. The temperature is lower; the richer nutricious gases 
of the soil are absorbed by the grass, and the same result is pro- 


duced as if maturer age had forced the routs more deeply in the 
ground. ULMAS. 
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Art. LL.— The Vine—the improving of our Native Grapes ; by 
W. W. B. 


[FROM THE GENKSEE FARMER, } 


However desirable the acclimating of the European grape in 
our country may be, there is yet another object of importance, 
and which promises success even if the other fail: it 1s the im- 
provement of our native vatieties in the quality of their fruit. Ne- 
veral have been brought into notice confessedly valuable, but 
which will not be acknowledged equal to the best European 
grapes. Any improvement, therefore, that may be made in the 
quality of their fruit, is of no small moment. The grape, taken 
from its native wilds, undergoes but little change by cultivation. 
How then shall we improve the quality of its fruit? By sowing 
the seed and producing new varieties ? Some improvement may 
be hoped to be made in this way. Our list of choice American 
grapes may be thus increased; and it is possible that some may 
be produced superior to any that are now known. *It is certain- 
ly worthy the attention of our cultivators. But the mode we are 
about to suggest, which we think will insure success, is to cross 
our native grapes with the choicest European varieties, and from 
hybrids. The sexual system holds as complete throughout the 
vegetuble as the aninal kingdom; and the offspring in the one 
is as capable of improvement as in the other, according to the 
quality of the parent which contributes or receives the fecundat- 
ing principle. Florists and horticulturists have availed them- 
selves of this general law for improving some of their productions, 
taking two varieties of the same species, or two species of the 
same genus, and crossing them by artificial means when in flow- 
er, thus combining what is excellent in both; the florist uniting 
delicacy or brilliancy of tints with magnitude of flower, beauty of 
foliaye, or luxuriance of growth. It is thus that some of the 
most splendid varieties of the geranium have been produced. 
Darwin mentions an ingenious experiment of Mr. Kuight, in 
which he produced several new and valuable varieties of the gar- 
den pea by impregnating the stigmas of the flowers of one varie- 
ty with the farina or dust from the anthers of avother, and sug- 
gests, for the improvement of the apple, that “ where new varie- 
ties are required, the male dust of one good variety, as of the 
nonpariel apple, should be shed upon the stigmas of another 
good variety, as of the golden pippin, and it is probable that 
some new excellent variery might be thus generated.” A simi- 
lar experiment was not long since noticed in the Genesee Farmer, 
of the production of a new and valuable variety of Indian corn, 
by crossing the early golden Sioux with the Tuscarora. It ig 
imposible to say to what degree of perfection we may thus ar- 
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rive in the production of fruits and vegetables. Our native grapes, 
embracing several species and many varieties, have some excel- 
leut properties which the foreign grape does not possess; as the 
hardy texture of its wood, which adapts it to our varied climate, 
and the luxuriance of its growth. On the other hand, the Euro- 
pean grape possesses a decided advantage over the American in 
the thinness of its skin, the absence of pulp, and the richness 
and abundance of its juices. By crossing them, and producing 
hybrids, we propose to combine the snariioneies of both; form 
a vine which ts equi ally hardy with any of our native varieties, 
and whose fruit in qu: ality will be very little inferior, if not equal, 
to the choicest foreign kinds. Let the best varieties of our 
American grape be taken, as the Isabella, Alexander, Scupper- 
nong, Catawba, Red Bland, &c., and crossed with the varieties 
of the European grape most esteemed for the table and for wine, 
as the Chasselas, Frontegnac, Burguidy, &c. To insure suc- 
cess, the operation should be performed with care and wicety. 
Before the flowers are fully expanded, and the anthers ready to 
shed their dust, the authers should be carefully removed. ‘The 
flowers thus served should be effectually covered or inclosed, 1 
prevent the farina or dust from the neighbouring flowers coming 
in contact withthem. Take the flowers of the kind which you 
Wish to cross with, when full blown, and gently rub the dust of 
the anthers on the stigmas of the flowers frum which the anthers 
have been removed. ‘Whe seed from these flowers thus impreg- 
nated will be a mixture of the two, and combine the properties 
of each. As the European vine is a distinct species from our 
American varieties, the product will be a hybrid or mule. A 
query arises: Would this hybrid produce fruit? In the animal 
department, we know the hybrid or mule will not propagate its 
kind. ‘The bybrid of some plants, as the geranium, will pro- 
duce flowers but no seed. How far this law holds in the vegeta- 
ble department is unknown to the writer, but he is of opinion 
that, ss there is such a near relationship between all the species 
of the grape family, their hybrids would produce fruit, if not seeds 
capable of growing. But this last would be of but little tmpor- 
tance, as the new variety inight be increased to any exteut by 
cuttings, layers, &c. [know not that we have any hybrids. 
The Red. Bland was at one time supposed to be such, the product 
of an American with an European species, but cultivators are 
now generally of opinion that it is a genuine American species. 
The subject, we think, is worthy the attention aud expermment of 
our cultivators, aud we shail be happy if it results favourably. 
, Ww. W. B. 


P. S. Since writing the above, I have fell upon the following 
passage in Nuttall, in which the same opinion is advanced. “* Et 
is probabie,” says this accowplished naturalist, ** that bybrids, 
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betwixt the European vine and those of the United States, would 

better answer the varied climates of North America, than the une 

acclimated vine of Europe.” W. W. B. 
Hammond’s Port, February, 1833. 









































to Art. LII.—Plonting Ground to the Greatest Advantage. 
| FROM THE LIBRARY OF AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL KNOWL}DGE | 


A correspondent (Mr. Howden we believe) in the 17th num- 
ber of the Gardner’s Magazine, thus describes a very ingenious 
* plan for planting a piece of ground to the greatest advantage.” 
In the winter of 1814-15, on account of some alterations of roads, 
plantations, &c. a piece of land dropped into my hands, of an 
awkward shape for tillage, and rather two small for pasture ; I 
therefore concluded to introduce a little spade husbandry ; as the 
house was pretty near to the farm-yard, the intercourse or advan- 
tages betwixt them would be reciprocal. Accordingly, having 
no gardners, I set farm Jabourers to make so many ditches, 4 feet 
wide, and 2 feet deep, at every twelve yards, clear across the whole, 
the turf and good soil were thrown on one side, and the bad soil 
) on the other. The labourers wondered what such ditches could 

mean, as they were as wide at bottom as at top, and particular- 
ly, when I ordered them to be filled up a foot thick with fresh 
farm-yard manure: and the turf, and what little good soil there 
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| was, chopped and thrown on the top of the dung. I had pre- 
pared a compost of turf and dung the year before, which was iaid 
i upon the whole, about nine inches thick, in which I planted fruit 


trees in the following order: at every six feet, in the centre of 
what I now call a border, was planted a standard, then a gouse- 

, berry, then a currant, then a dwarf, then a currant, then a goose- 
L berry, then a standard, &c. I was not so particular as some are 
in my choice of fruit trees; I gave my nurseryman a kind of rov- 
ing commission, to send me a couple of each of such as he could 
recommend, then added two, four, six, or eight of such as I could 
recommend myself. Ou the edges of the borders I planted rows 


: of strawberry plants, six inches apart, which I have only renew- 
i ed about twice in ten years; the fruit is always excellent, and 
{ supplies a large family all the strawberry season, which saves 


much garden ground for that crop. The space betwixt the bor- 
ders, I cultivated at my leisure; some were appropriated for nur- 
sery ground, some for potatoes, peas, cabbiges, &c.; some for 
experimental agriculture, lucerne, mangold wurzel, &e. The 
orchard has succeeded beyond my utmost expectations. I had 
forty-eight apples from two Keswick Codlins the first year, but 
have never had patience to count them since ; last year I had at 
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least seven bushels off the same twotrees! Six dwarf Hawthorn- 
dens produced above fifteen bushels, and I have, at this moment, 
two bushels of Wyker pippins from one graft of my own putting 
in, only ten years ago. Two Dumelow’s seedlings, planted 12 
years ago, produced at least eight bushels of beutiful fruit searce- 
ly one of them less than ten inches round, and many of them 12. 
The Nonparcils are a very similar crop ; as for the Mank’s apple, 
&c. there are generally as many apples as leaves; and when in 
blossom they seem an entire bunch of flowers. 





Arr. LIN.—Fattening Beef; by A Farmer. 
[FROM YHE KENNEBFC FARMER. | 
“«Monmouth, February 15, 1833. 


Mr. Holmes,---1 wish to communicate a few observa'ions 
through the colums of your useful paper, in regard to fatrening 
beef. Much of the beef made in this vicinity, is from cows which, 
through age, have become unfit for the dairy, and from oxen 
whch are worn out with hard labour. It is customary to milk 
th: cows until August or September, and as soon as they can be 
dried of their milk, begin to feed them, first with green corn stalks, 
sinall corn, potatoes and mexl; and the value of the feed given 
them is generally much more than the value of the beef when 
slnuglitered. The oxen intended for beef are generally worked 
in the spring as long as they are able to drag the plough, because 
it ts the Jast spring’s work which they will do, for the owner in- 
tends to fatten them. 

Now allthis appears to me wrong. If those who have old cows 
Which they intend to fatten, would dry them of their milk before 
they go to the pasture ja the spring, avd let them have a good 
pasture aud plenty of sali,they will find that they will have much 
better beef than that which :+ made from vegetables in the tall, 
and much cheaper; and a cow thus fattened will have double the 
quantity of tallow, of those which are milked through the sum- 
mer. The old and worn out oxen intended for beef, should be 
kept through the winter and sprivg, and cory or meal freely given 
therm, so thet they my be in goud case wien they go to the pas- 
ture ; one bushel of corn or meal gives them in the spring is 
worth two in the fall, Let them have a good pasture and bleed 
them onee a mooth or oftener, take but a small quantity of blood 
atatime. de this way the firmer will find he is amply compen- 
sat. d for the loss of milk from bis old cow and for the labour of 


his worn out oxen. 
A FARMER. 
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PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Cotton Seed Oi! Factory.—“ It is with great pleasure that we have it in our 
power to announce to the southern planter, the success of the firm under the 
nae of Samuel A. Plummer & Co. (consisting of the above named geutle- 
man, his brother, and our old and well-known friend. Major Anderson Miiler) 
in the completion of their extensive Cotton Seed Oil Factory; and which euter- 
prise may be considered the commencement, in this section of the United 
States, of a new era; and bids fair to make the cotton planter the most inde- 
pendent of agriculturists. 

* Tt is with astonishment, that we, for the first time, examined this immense 
undertaking. It is buta few monthssince, that the Company commenced this 
truly important enterprise. They have now a substantial building, eighty-four 
by eighty feet, one and a half story high, completed; a steam engine of twen- 
ty-two and a half inch cylinder and five feet stroke, in iull operation, driving 
eight hulling machines; five set of stones and a machine to prepare and grind 
the kernel for heating; eight cylinders for heating the meal; a cam and seven 
lever presses in proportion, to carry on the business with despatch, and to the 
saving of manual labour. Every thing belonging to the establishment is new 
and bright, and moves with the greatest accuracy imaginable ‘The establish- 
ment is the largest for making of oil perhaps ever built in the United States. 
It is capable, we learn, of making from one to two thousand gallons per day. 

‘There are but two other mills in the United States for making oil from 
cotton seed; one in Petersburg, aap! Sy the other in North-Carolina—both 
on a very small scale, scarcely more than a tenth as large as that we have des- 
cribed in tivis city of Natchez. 

* The m king of most excellent oil from cotton seed is now no longer a 
matter of experiment. The business is reduced to a certainty; one bushel of 
seed will make three quarts of oil. ‘The oil is tesied beyond the possibility of 
donbt, as being easily refined. and answering as well as the very best winter 
strained sperm oi! for lamps, without the least disagreeable smell, answering 
admirably for woollens, machinery, &c. 

‘“* We learn. further, that Samuel A. Plummer, Esq. has made arrangements 
to put up asimilar establisiimeni in Florence, also in Mobiie, Alabama, to the 
one we have described. Most heartily we wish him success, equal to that 
which he experiences here, and the same liberality will be extended to him by 
our fellow-citizens of Alabama.”’— Miss. Jour. & Adv. 


Market for Cocoons.—The public will no doubt be gratified with the infor. 
mation, that a silk filature is to be established in Baltimore, and that a market 
for cocoons will thus be secured. M.. Hireheock, the proprietor of the Ame- 
rican: Farmer, is authorised to purciuse cocoons for the filature. and to pay 
from twenty-five to fifty cents a pound for them, according to quality. ‘Thm 
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is the full value of cocoons, and editors in the interior will no doubt do the coun- 
try and the cause essential service by giving circulation to this paragraph 
through the medium of their papers. This may also be considered an answer 
to numerous inquiries where a market ior cocoons can be found, and the price 
they will command.—Amer. Far. 


Interesting Experiment.—In the January number of Silliman’s Journal, in 
an article translated from the Biblivthigue Universelle, is given the results of 
some expe iments performed by the celebrated agriculturist be Dombasle for 
determining the relative nutritive value of the aliments of sheep and cattle. 
Aa abstract of the article is here given. 

forty-nine sheep were divided into seven lots, of seven sheep each, in such 
a mauaner that the total weight of each lot should be, as nearly as possible, 
equal to each of the rest. Lach lot was kept in a separate division oi the sta- 
bie, the food was given to each lot iu rations 0. equal weight, and by means 
01 scales, the total weigh: of each lot was taken once a week, and the experi- 
meat was continued tive weeks. ‘The weight of each iot was four hundred 
and thirty-sia pounds. 

ine substances subjected to examination were 1. Dry lueern. 2. Oil cake 
from flax-seed. 3. Uais and barley. 4. Crude potatoes. 5. Cooked pota- 
tues. 6. Beets. 7 Carrots. 

One of the seven lots was fed exclusively on dry lucern, of which fifteen 
pounds were found to be a proper ration oi vue sheep per week. bach of ihe 
£ix others received just hali :he quantity of lucern, or seven and a halt pounds, 
and the rem. inder of the ration consisted of such a portion of the other alimen- 
tary sub-tances, as was iound sufficient by a ca efui weighing during the tive 
weeks, to keep each lot in the same healthy condition. Of these subsiauces, 
the followimg quantities were found to be equivalent in nutritive value to the 


‘ half ration of lucern. 


Oil cake,...ceececeseccceesccerees 44 pounds. 
Barley, « coccs caceccccescccccccocs Gn ” 


CGR, 66 ti cats od cre cteddeosscacs © 4 
NN ee 6 
Cooised Pututaes, occccccccdscccescld “¢ 
DL bad de cebuce evchkisbesssasene a 
OE, ksGiine Keer nese Vaso euheee CEE ? 


‘Che quantity of water drunk by each lot of sheep, measured by a gaged 
trough during the tive weeks, was as foilows, showing the relative degree of 
thirst occasiourd by the different aliments. 


Ist 1Ot, cceeeesecccecceccecceceveseces quarts. 
nt U, shaenbeceeceoustecvwdessea “ 
Se BU, ccdcscvcvcccesccdbcoscocescode = 
ih <ceebotebtbe enecatsoeens quail a 
i ccna tehegatinewe 6@e>eb cae sag 
PET Mion deadbnccecee coevcececes OO a 
Mines scedmscncoccesesceseces. OF ‘‘——Gen. Far. 


Planting Trees —It is a well known fact that in all plantations a great num- 
ber of trees perish, esp: cially in high situations; this sometimes proceeds trom 
want of care in raising them, &c. &c. Butthere is another and more exten- 
sive cause, against which I am about to propose a remedy, which repeated 
triais and the experience of many years have proved effectual. The rvots 
of trees newly planted, not having time to fix themselves firmly, the tees 
are liable to be shaken by every blast; accordingly when the wind rises, the 
tree bends with it. and (the soil not being elastic) leaves a cavity about the 
trank, which in winter becomes a receptacle for waver; this certaimly tends 
to injure the rvo's, and when it freezes completely destroys them. 

The remedy { recommend is this: w. en your trees are plated oat and pro- 
perly settled in the ground, throw reund the stem of each, a small wheel- 
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barrow full of course sand, or fine gravel as free as possible from loam; when- 
ever the tree is shaken, the sand will roll down, (in the same munner as corn 
in the hopper of a mill) fill up the void, and thereby prevent the water from 
lodging, and the roots froin perishing.— Farm. Mag. 


Feeding Swine.—Sir—You will oblige an old subscriber, and perhaps bene- 
fitthe public, by inserting the following: 

[ observed in your paper, of the 19th of the last month, an article on the 
feeding of swine, in which was recommended the practice of keeping them 
constant!y penned up. Now. [ consider this the very reverse of what ought 
to be done, for the following obvious reasons: viz. It deprives the animal from 
enjoying that perfect state of health, which he otherwise would enjoy, if al- 
lowed to ra ige at large; and being constantly fed on greasy dish water, and 
other impure substances, the meat of course have a strong taste, and loose 
much of its flavour—and hence we. see the reason why the citizens always 
a the country pork to that of the bute!.ers, who keep their swine constant- 
y in pens, and feed them on filthy animal substances. 

The food of swine shouid be entirely vegetable, and when allowed his li- 
berty will feed considerably on grass, acorns, chesnuts, apples. cherries, &c. 
which he is entirely deprived of in a state of confinement. It is true he wil 
faiten mach faster, wien confined, than when running at large. Just so it is 
with a haman being when confined to his chamber—if not absolutely sick, he 
will grow fat and fleshy; but it will not be solid, nor wiil he enjoy as much 
health and spirits as when he takes daily exercise in thefopen air. And this is 
the case, without exception, with all the animal creation; and even the vege- 
pr require the free use of the sunshine, wind and rain, to make them 
thrive. 

The milk of the cow, in a state of confinement, is not fit for use This I 
know by experience—for being accustomed to use milk, instead of tea and 
coffee, and boarding at atavern in this city, where the cow was kept constant- 
ly in the stable all the year, the milk, particularly in the summer, had such a 
p Aor 5 sickening state that I could not possibly relish it. For the same 
reason also, the flesi of wild fowls and animals is much sweeter, and has a 
finer flavour, than those kept in confinement. because they have free exercise 
in the open air, drink the pure crystal stream, and live on that kind of food, 
which nature intended. 

But, to conclude, I would observe, that all those who live on small lots, and 
have no range for swine, are generally obliged to keep them in pens, if they 
keep them at ali; but ail farmers, who have a convenience to let them run at 
large, should embrace the privilege, if they wish their pork sweet and good. 

But in the autumo previous to their being killed, it is customary, and no 
doubt very proper to pen them upa short time, in order that they may fatten 
the sooner; but during which period, corn should form the principal article of 
food. Yoars, &c. 


A Frienp To Domestic Economy.—Even. Post, 


Cheap Fodder —During the time we were engaged in the pursnit of agricul- 
ture, we witnessed the following «xperiment which we submit to farmers as a 
very cheap mode of raising fodder for fattening cattle. It answers the double 
purpose of hay and grain. [1 isto plough the groand and fit it in the same 
manner as for a crop of wheat, and then sow corn on it—say, about two bushels 
to the acre—ploughing and harrowing it in like manner as for wheat or rye. 
In selecting the ground, that should be preferred which is free from weeds. 
It will grow (provided the iand is strong enough) so as to have short ears and 
the stalks so small that no feed can be given to cattle which will make them 
gain faster. We have seen some of the nicest beef we ever saw in any mar- 
ket, in fattening which no other grain was given than that which was raised 
on the fodder, in the above manner.— Middlebury Vt. paper. 
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Fresh Grapes.—About the 1-t of March, the editor of the Long-Island Far- 
mer was presented with several clusteis of Isabella Grapes of fine flavour and 
quality, which had been , reserved perfectly fresh, and appeared as piump 
and tasted as delicious as if just taken from the vines. They were preserved 
in the following manner: When ripe thes were carefully gathered in clusters, 
and the ends of the stems seaed with common sealing-wax to prevent the es- 

cape of the vinous fluid througi tie fractured porr+s—they were then placed 
ina jar, gently bedded in saw-dast which had been ki! n-dried; and the pot 
itselfthen covered and sealed. We are not aware, says the ! ditor of the F ar- 
mer, that this method of pr serving grapes is generally known; if it Is not, 
we recommend it ‘o the attention of those who desire the luxury of this spe- 
cies of fruit during the winter and spring —Gen Far. 

Pruning.—I have had some experieuce in trimming fiuit trees ; but it is not 
improbable that I may yet profitarly learn new meth ods in this business. In 
eutting off limbs of an imeh or more ia diameter, | have moie commonly had 
paint or some composition applied to the stamps, and i think with decided ad- 
vantage. Paintis not so du able as tar boiled with brick cust, or as the indu- 
rated tar and grease from the buts or axles of a Wagon; but we have used it 
more frequently because 1 «as more convenient'y obiained. As laige stumps 
must remain exposed fo) several years before they can be covered by the vew 
wood, they should not be forgotten, but new cvatings after the lapse of two or 
three seasons, should be successively app!ted. 

‘Tne importance of this operation, i :crea-es with the -ize of the limb remov- 
ed; nd also with its position on the tree. [know not how we can prevent the 


trunk of an apple tree from becoming hollow, when a large branch is cu: off 


at the fork, unless we apply an artificial covering to the part. | am aware 
that trees properly trinmed when young, will not require -uch excisions; but 
[ am also convinced that among the neglected trees of common orciards, such 
cases frequently occur. 

[have examined several apple trees to-day, from which large limbs had 
been taken. ‘The pamted or covered s.umps are uniformly sound, while such 
as have been neglected, are more or less decayed, according to situation; and 
may hereafter accommodate the wren, or the blue-bird, with a hole for his 
nest. 

in regard to the season fortrimming, I am rather partial to the winter, or in- 
deed io any time when the sap does not flow. The stump being comparative- 
ly dry, especially if we defer the coating for a few days I have believed it in a 
better condition to receive the paint, than when the buds are just opening into 
leaf. The argument that the new wood immediately begins to cove: up the 
wound, L think possesses bat little weight. ». ¥: 


Greatfield, January 21, 1833.—Jbid. 


Preservation of Iron from Rust.—A mastic or covering for this purpose. 
proposed by the * Sortete d’ Encourageme nt.” at Paris, is as follows:—} tyhty 
parts of pounded brick, passed through a silk seive, are mixed with twenty 
parts of litharage; the whole is then rubbed up by the mailer wrus linseeu oil, 
so as tu forma thick pain'!, which may he diluted with spinis of tucpentine ; 
well cleaning the iron before it is applied. From ar experience of wo years. 
upon locks eupeces to the ar and covered daily with sait wae, after being 
coated twice with tus mastic. the good effects of the preparation have beer 
thoroughly proved.—N. E. Farmer. 
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